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An Eminent Historian Says: 


Teacher, Be a Scholar 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 


In Social Education 


HE teacher is bound to make 
some kind of impact, for weal or 
for woe, on the immature minds 
that are trapped in his classroom. 
It is a sobering thought that, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, the pupil 
is forced to spend more of his wak- 
ing hours with his teacher than with 
his parents. Certainly few will deny 
that the teacher exercises a tremend- 
ous influence on the thinking, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and habits of our 
youth. He has therefore a heavy 
obligation to be not a time server, 
not a propagandist, not a doctrin- 
aire, but a scholar. 

The word “'scholar’’ conjures up 
many images, but perhaps the most 
common one is that of the man or 
woman who by publishing the fruits 
of original research in the form of 
heavily documented monographs 
widens perceptibly the frontier of 
human knowledge. According to 
this concept, all teachers have an in- 
escapable obligation to publish, if 
not footnoted books, at least learn- 
ed articles in which a rivulet of text 
meanders through a meadow of 
footnotes. 

Within limits this is a praise- 
worthy practice, provided the sub- 
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ject is significant, which unfortun- 
ately it often is not, and provided 
one’s teaching is not neglected, 
which unfortunately it often is. The 
standard argument is that a judi- 
cious amount of research makes for 
more effective teaching, and with 
this view I heartily agree. Research 
can provide a stimulating antidote 
to the routine of teaching, just as 
teaching can provide a stimulating 
antidote to the routine of research. 

Enthusiasm is the mainspring of 
successful teaching, and research 
can assist in keeping this virtue 
alive. The thrill that came to Balboa 
of discovering something new; the 
excitement of treading paths never 
before trod; the satisfaction that 


springs from sharing one’s findings 
with others—all this helps the 
teacher to be fresh and vibrant. 
The scholar who drinks deep at 
the fountain of original sources 
students with 


comes before his 
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greater confidence and speaks with 
greater authority. The class is quick 
to perceive this and appreciate it. 
The scholar also finds that constant 
practice in the art of presenting his 
discoveries in writing sharpens the 
precision of his thinking and his 
speech, and often reflects itself in 
more effective teaching. Finally, re- 
search is a constant reminder of the 
difficulty of ascertaining truth. It 
induces a proper spirit of humility 
and tempers the unfortunate class- 
room practice of throwing off 
sweeping but unsound generalities. 

But can a man or woman be a 
scholar who does not grind out 
heavily footnoted monographs? I 
should say yes, decidedly. I should 
also say that a person can publish 
heavily documented monographs 
and still not be a scholar. Not all 
that glitters is gold, and not every- 
thing with sbid’s at the bottom is 
learning. 

I deplore the common distinction 
that is made between productive 
and nonproductive scholars. All 
teacher-scholars produce something 
in the way of ideas, whether the 
ideas appear on the printed page or 
in the classroom. Without wishing 
in any way to rationalize laziness, I 
would go further and say that many 
of our greatest scholars—Lord Ac- 
ton comes to mind—have published 
little or nothing. Like unknown 
soldiers, thousands of scholars in 
our classrooms today will die un- 
sung, but, like the unknown soldier 
at Arlington, they will have contrib- 
uted their lives to a cause larger 
than self. They at least have the 


abiding satisfaction of leaving be- 
hind ideas and ideals which will be 
carried on by their students, and 
which will in one way or another 
help to shape the destinies of the 
nation for decades to come. 

If we may assume that the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher are such 
that he is obligated to be a scholar, 
we may properly ask: What are 
some of the characteristics of a 
scholar? 

The scholar fust of all is humble. 
He recognizes that both he and his 
students are learners, but that his 
ignorance is perhaps less than theirs. 
He therefore avoids pontification 
and the magisterial air. 

The scholar is thorough. While 
not a nmafrow perfectionist, he is 
satisfied with nothing less than per- 
fection in himself and others. 

The scholar is accurate. He checks 
and rechecks the results of his find- 
ings. He maintains no double stand- 
ard: slipshod stuff for the class- 
room where the students may not 
know the difference; meticulously 
careful work for the outside world, 
where he may be judged by his 
peers. 

The scholar is honest. He can- 
didly admits the gaps in his evi- 
dence; he gladly corrects his errors 
of fact and judgment. His pen is 
not for sale. He does not deliber- 
ately color his interpretations to fit 
the prevailing climate of opinion, 
whether isolationist or intervention- 
ist, Japanophile or Japanophobe. 
He does not seek popularity at the 
expense of the truth. In fact, he 
does not seek popularity at all. 
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The scholar is openminded. Ut- 
bane, civilized, tolerant of the 
opinions of others, he is intolerant 
only of low standards and slovenly 
practices. He avoids hardening of 
the intellectual arteries, and he 
makes it a practice to reexamine 
periodically the concepts of which 
he is most sure. If incapable of do- 
ing this, he would serve the cause 
of scholarship, to say nothing of his 
own reputation, by retiring in favor 
of those who can, whether in writ- 
ing, reviewing, or editing. 

The scholar is objective. Jealous 
of his virtue, he is no propagandist, 
no matter how worthy the cause. 
He is not a writer of polemics, 
though alleged scholars have been. 
He has no fanatical devotion to any 
“ism,” not even Americanism. He 
realizes that he has a solemn oath, 
registered in heaven, to present the 
truth in so far as he can discover it, 
to the malleable young minds in his 
classroom and to the less malleable 
minds outside. Though he may be- 
long to a church and to a political 
party, he keeps them out of his 
teaching and writing. With his call- 
ing so noble, and his life so short, 
he is serene and detached, rising 
above petty jealousies, whether per- 
sonal or professional. 

The scholar is a thinker. He puts 
a premium on thought rather than 
on memory work or the accumula- 
tion of trivial details. He raises 
questions, and answers questions, 
but frequently leaves unanswered 
more than he answers. 

The scholar is courageous. He 
will take unpopular paths if he 


knows them to be true and signifi- 
cant, even though he brings down 
on his head the wrath of pressure 
groups organized to suppress the 
truth. 

The scholar is helpful. He en- 
courages younger students and 
shares his wisdom with them. Ris- 
ing above selfishness, he is aware 
that he has received much from 
others and that he must give much 
to others in return. 

The scholar is intelligible. He is 
brief, whether in print or in the 
classroom. His findings, both oral 
and written, are clearly and under- 
standably presented. He shuns the 
professionalized ‘‘gobbledegook’’ 
which all too often is the last refuge 
of shallow minds. 

The scholar is constantly growing. 
He rises above the Ph.D. level. He 
strives for wisdom as well as knowl- 
edge. He elevates his intellectual 
and cultural horizons by learning 
the languages of other peoples and 
thus thinking himself into their 
skins. Without being a rolling 
stone, he travels enough to recharge 
his intellectual batteries. 

The scholar is industrious. Thete 
is no such thing as a lazy scholar. 
He works because he cannot help it; 
some irresistible inner dynamo 
drives him relentlessly on. 

These are high ideals, and no 
man or woman who ever trod this 
earth ever attained them completely. 
But I think we can agree that not 
failure but low aim is the real crime. 
Teachers can attain these ideals sub- 
stantially, if they will, but there are 
difficulties. 
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If teachers have an obligation to 
be scholars, then taxpayers, school 
boards, school administrators, trus- 
tees, deans, and presidents have no 
less an obligation to permit the 
teacher to be a scholar. 

Teachers should not be asked to 
teach subjects for which they are 
not prepared. Scholarship is not the 
process of the blind leading the 
blind. Unfortunately there is a 
tendency among some professional 
educators to believe that so long as 
the teacher is trained how to teach, 
it makes little difference what he 
teaches. All too often the unit re- 
quirements laid down by depart- 
ments of education are so heavy as 
to preclude adequate preparation 
for the teaching of subject matter. 
All this is the very negation of 
scholarship. 

The teacher should not be saddled 
with killing classroom loads and 
prostrating extracurricular duties. 
No matter how zealous his devo- 
tion to scholarship, there is a limit 
to his physical and nervous energy. 
If he is burdened with an excessive- 
ly large number of new prepara- 
tions a week, he will do well to 
meet his classes, keeping precarious- 
ly one day ahead of the students. 

If our society wants scholars in 
the classroom—and it apparently 
does—it would do well to provide 
large enough salaries so that the 
teacher can do his job. The lean 
and hungry scholar may be all well 
enough in poetry, but he cannot 
work effectively when worried sick 
about his accumulating bills. 

The American public can have 


scholars in the classroom, and it can 
have propagandists, but it cannot 
have both in the same person. The 
propaganda that is fashionable to- 
day may not be fashionable tomor- 
row, and the community may find it 
difficult to retool the minds of the 
teachers and impossible to undo the 
damage they have done the youth. 
Having secured competent scholars, 
the taxpayer would do well to leave 
them alone, and not pester them 
with ideological directives. If this 
is what the American people are 
going to do, how much better are 
they in this respect than Hitler or 
Stalin? 

Starvation wages, unfavorable 
teaching conditions, community 
pressures, teachers’ oaths, and other 
forms of harassment are unfortun- 
ately driving young men and women 
with scholarly aptitudes into more 
congenial and remunerative profes- 
sions. The genuine scholar does 
not seek monetary wealth. He knows 
that he is deliberately embracing a 
life of poverty in things of the 
flesh, but wealth in things of the 
mind. He finds partial compensation 
in serenity, without which he can- 
not continue his pursuit. But if he is 
to be denied serenity, he will aban- 
don the profession. 

A healthy and growing America 
needs scholars in the classroom. 
Most teachers and prospective teach- 
ers would like to be scholars and 
maintain scholarly standards. The 
teacher himself can do much more 
than he has done, but he needs the 
cooperation and encouragement of 
the community. ® 














The Secure Teacher and 


Classroom Discipline 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


In the Teachers College Record 


(LAssRooM discipline is view- 
ed as a problem in schools in count- 
less communities. Not only does it 
give concern to the citizens and 
school administrators, but teachers 
themselves view it as one of their 
most difficult problems. In graduate 
classes of teachers there is continu- 
ous interest in matters concerning 
the curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods, but the greatest interest centers 
around problems of teacher-pupil 
relationships and classroom disci- 
pline. 

Classroom discipline is important, 
not only because it is an ever-pres- 
ent concern of teachers but also be- 
cause methods of classroom control 
are closely related to the whole 
problem of training for democratic 
living and action. Methods of con- 
trol in the classroom as well as in 
the home exert an influence on the 
growing personality of the children 
and democratic attitudes formed by 
them are determined in no small 
part by the kind of relations set up 
between teachers and pupils in the 
classroom. 

We are frequently told that the 
term “discipline” is used in two 
senses—one referring to repressive 
and punitive discipline in the in- 
terests of control by the teacher, 
and the other to selfdiscipline, 
which is exercised by the pupils. 
There is a widespread belief that 
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the aim in education should be the 
acquisition of selfdiscipline and 
selfcontrol and the assumption of 
selfresponsibility on the part of the 
pupils. Even though this is a final 
goal to be achieved, the problem of 
control by the teacher continues as a 
real problem at all stages of the 
process. 





CONTROL SERVES TEACHER 


Control in and of itself is not an 
educational aim. Control serves 
primarily the needs of the teacher. 
A teacher may atternpt to justify his 
efforts to secure and retain control 
on the grounds that it is in the in- 
terests of education. The statement 
is frequently made that one must 
have an orderly classroom if effec- 
tive learning is to take place, but it 
has never been demonstrated that 
learning requires the high degree of 
order and restraint that is the ideal 
of many teachers and the fact re- 
mains that effort to secure quiet 
orderliness serves primarily the need 
of the teacher to feel secure in his 
work. 


It is true that punishment, if 
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properly administered, can stop a 
child from committing any act— 
may cause him to exercise restraint. 
The question, however, is: Is this 
education? One would have to re- 
consider the fundamental goals of 
education. Properly speaking, educa- 
tion is primarily concerned with 
helping children to form desirable 
habits, skills, attitudes, interests, 
and appreciations. It is a debatable 
question whether the formation of 
inhibitions can be considered a 
worthy goal of education. It would 
seem as though the proper and 
worthy direction of energies and 
impulses is more desirable than the 
repression of them. Instead of 
teaching children not to run in the 
street, for example, education would 
do better to teach them to exercise 
proper precaution in the interests of 
safety. This may seem like hairsplit- 
ting, but the emphasis on the posi- 
tive attitude and direction of con- 
duct is entirely different from the 
repression of impulses and the in- 
hibition of behavior. Repressions 
serve the needs of the parent and 
the teacher but do not help the child 
to become more self directing, 
which should be the primary goal 
of education. 


ATTITUDE AND FEELING 


In good teaching the problems of 
discipline seldom arise, because the 
good teacher and pupils are inter- 
ested in the activities of the class. 
Actually classroom discipline cannot 
be reduced to a set of rules and 
principles, to methods of control, 
such as the use of punishment; it is 


more a matter of attitude and feel- 
ing. The successful teacher con- 
centrates on matters other than class- 
room order and control. He en- 
courages the class to share his inter- 
est in the activities and subject 
matter with which they are con- 
cerned, and problems of order do 
not arise. 

A good teacher is firm and ac- 
tive. It is important not to confuse 
firmness with punishment. The two 
are by no means identical. It is pos- 
sible to be quietly yet insistently 
firm without threatening or practic- 
ing punishment. A good teacher 
avoids issuing commands, but he 
expresses his wishes and his ex- 
pectations with considerable vigor 
and, if mecessary, persistence. A 
good teacher does not fail to let his 
pupils know what he expects of 
them, and the very clarity with 
which he expresses his wishes helps 
to secure good relations. 

A teacher cannot afford to take 
an entirely passive attitude toward 
a boy who is troublesome, noisy, 
and obstreperous. On the other 
hand, the teacher is lost if he gets 
angry or annoyed, for then perhaps 
the boy has achieved one of his 
purposes. It is important that the 
teacher know why the boy is noisy 
or interfering, and it may safely be 
assumed that such behavior is not 
just pure thoughtlessness but arises 
from something that has happened 
before, whether at school or at 
home. In such a situation a teacher 
might say, “You are interfering 
with what we are trying to do here. 
I don’t like it and the class doesn’t 





CLASSROOM 


like it. I know you are angry with 
me for not accepting the paper you 
turned in to me this morning, but 
at the same time I can’t permit you 
to continue to interrupt the class.” 

A good teacher will take time to 
explain over and over again in con- 
siderable detail and in the clearest 
and simplest language what he ex- 
pects and why. A good teacher re- 
fuses to be drawn into a contest of 
wills. I have seen some excellent 
teachers permit a child to spend a 
whole hour with head on desk or 
reading some book not connected 
with the lesson rather than to reach 
a deadlock with a child who is in a 
highly resistant mood. It is better to 
suffer a temporary defeat in order 
to win the child over by more per- 
suasive methods at a later time. It 
is more important to show the child 
that he is understood than it is 
to force him into submission. 

A good teacher expects courtesy, 
chivalry, and fair play from his 
pupils, and most pupils feel asham- 
ed not to live up to the expectations 
of their teacher if those expectations 
are reasonable and explicit and if 
the teacher shows that he cares very 
much what pupils do. A good 
teacher treats boys and girls with 
respect even to the point of show- 
ing restrained affection. A good 
teacher is sensitive to the feelings of 
boys and girls and takes pains to 
avoid belittling or humiliating any 
child. A good teacher holds pupils 
up to their best work. Not only does 
he make clear what he expects from 
them, but he shows pleasure when 
they meet his expectations and dis- 
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appointment when they fail. A 
good teacher challenges his pupils; 
he makes them proud of their 
achievement or ashamed if their 
work is not up to their best. No 
teacher can expect to succeed with 
a pupil whom he dislikes, hence he 
must find something in every child 
to like. He must believe that each 
has possibilities in some direction ; 
he must have faith that each will 
succeed in some way. A good 
teacher is patient and tolerant with 
his pupils; he recognizes that they 
are children and still have some way 
to travel to maturity and he is will- 
ing to overlook irregularities. But 
once an irregularity has been con- 
doned, the teacher should not fail 
to make clear his expectations for 
them. A good teacher is as hon- 
est in telling his pupils when and in 
what way they please him as in tell- 
ing them when and in what way 
they displease him. 


THE SECURE TEACHER 


Even the best teachers, however, 
find that disciplinary crises arise on 
some occasions, but every teacher 
should recognize that they may arise 
through no fault of his. Teachers 
should not expect to be successful 
with every pupil and it is no threat 
or defeat for a teacher to find that 
some pupils do not respond to every 
effort that he may make to help 
them succeed. Hostility directed to- 
ward a teacher or the classroom sit- 
uation is in many instances a dis- 
placement of hostility which has 
been aroused in some other situa- 
tion. The teacher should recognize 
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this and refuse to be drawn into 
the relationship. The secure teacher 
does not feel that he must repay 
rudeness with rudeness or resistance 
with stubbornness. Some children 
simply are not ready to accept mem- 
bership in certain classroom situa- 
tions and need therapeutic help 
before they can become acceptable 
and tolerated members of a group. 

The problem of how to begin 
with a new and difficult situation is 
always troublesome. Members of 
my classes have told me repeatedly 
that they have handled new teach- 
ing situations by “treating ‘em 
rough” and demonstrating physi- 
cally that they are masters of the 
situation. Frequently it is the big- 
gest and strongest boy in the class 
on whom this demonstration is 
made. I would very much distrust a 
relationship based on physical mas- 
tery and dominance, for I would 
fear that it might be at the same 
time a token of selfinadequacy. I 
would rather put my trust in a rela- 
tionship based on the inner strength 
and security of the teacher, his ob- 
jectivity, fairness, kindliness, and 
understanding. Physical force be- 
gets physical force, which is not par- 
ticularly education. 

If disciplinary problems arise, it 
_ is essential that the teacher recognize 
and permit the expression of feel- 
ing. To permit pupils to express 
their feelings in words need be no 


threat to the teacher's authority and 
prestige, and, in: fact, may release a 
good deal of the pent-up emotion 
which was the occasion of the ir- 
regular behavior. When a disci- 
plinary problem arises the successful 
teacher holds his own feelings in 
check and deals with the pupils on 
the basis of reason and an under- 
standing of the motives that lie 
behind the act. He attempts to guide 
his pupils into more accepted and 
preferred modes of behavior with a 
minimum of emphasis on the mis- 
takes been made in the past. 


PROBLEM OF GROWTH 


The problem of classroom disci- 
pline cannot and should not be 
thought of in terms of some imme- 
diate incident. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to tell a teacher how to 
handle some isolated incident that 
may arise in the classroom. The 
problem of discipline is one that re- 
quires growth in relationship over 
a long period of time. Little can be 
done to help a teacher know how 
to manage in a given situation. 
Much can be done to help a teacher 
work out constructive and growth- 
producing relationships with his 
class over a period of months. 
Eventually a class must so trust and 
respect a teacher that he can deal 
with individuals as occasions arise 
without disturbing his relationship 
to the group as a whole. © 


RECENT issue of Newsweek credits a New Jersey 
school principal as adding a new term to the language: 
“television profile.” It means nodding heads and drooping 
eyelids of youngsters who stay up late looking at video. 














New Light on Learning 


Skills Develop with Functioning 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
In Educational Outlook 


J Vo one doubts the valuc of 
teaching children the skills needed 
for literate citizenship because pro- 
ficiency in these skills contributes in 
such large measure to a person's 
economic and social competence. 
The question uppermost in the 
minds of teachers is how to im- 
prove instruction in the basic skills, 
commonly known as the three R’s. 

There is mounting evidence, both 
from studies of the psychology of 
learning and from classroom experi- 
ments, that learning anything pro- 
ceeds best when the learning is 
done meaningfully and purpose- 
fully, when the learning is linked 
to realistic problem-solving. How 
does this generalization apply to 
learning the three R’s? The answer 
is that unless these skills are learned 
while being put to use they are un- 
interesting and difficult to learn, the 
resulting learning may not be ap- 
plicable to real problem solving, 
and the learning may not be very 
permanent. 

Recently an enlightened teacher 
commented, “I’ve been teaching my 
children to learn lessons in a reader. 
That's all our reading has consisted 
of. No wonder some of them have 
so much difficulty in learning. Now 
I can see how much more effective 
it is to develop the children’s read- 
ing skills in the many different sit- 
uations that really require them to 
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read something. I've found that 
my children learn skills best when 
they’re not consciously intent on 
learning to read, write, or spell, 
but rather when they are having 
fun using these skills for many pur- 
poses. It may be writing notes to 
parents about the play we're going 
to give, enjoying a good story about 
a cowboy and his horse, or measur- 
ing to build a bird-feeding station.” 

Teachers are beginning to doubt 
the necessity for a dual skills pro- 
gram, a series of separate periods in 
which to drill on each skill and 
then another series of activities for 
applying the skills either simultan- 
eously or at a later time. They find 
that it is possible for children to 
achieve mastery in skills while using 
them in learning and problem solv- 
ing. This conclusion is justified by 
results from investigations of the 
more traditional and the newer 
methods, using comparable groups 
of school children at all levels of in- 
struction. 

These investigations prove that 
the young child is unable to learn 
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skills well unless he is actually 
learning them through use in proj- 
ects related to his concerns and 
needs. Dr. Decroly, the Belgian edu- 
cator, reported that even in hand- 
writing practice, a skill we think of 
as quite mechanical, young children 
learn more easily, made faster 
progress when they practiced the 
writing of whole words and real 
words that were within the scope of 
their own language usage. The more 
familiar and meaningful the words 
were, the better the progress in 
learning to write. Similarly in 
spelling: when the child has a real 
purpose for spelling such as writing 
a message correctly for others to 
read, he more quickly senses his 
Spelling errors, and shows more 
genuine interest in practicing to 
improve his spelling, in learning the 
larger number of words he is cer- 
tain to need for his writing. 

What steps can the teacher take 
to insure purposeful learning in an 
elementary school classroom? The 
first requirement is to shift from 
separate subject teaching with the 
daily program divided into numer- 
ous small segments to a challenging 
program of school life activities cen- 
tering around basic experience units 
and activity projects requiring the 
use of the skills of reading, arith- 
metic, oral and written language. 
There must be a rich, meaningful 
background if children are to apply 
skills purposefully in problem solv- 
ing. Reading in a 25-minute period 
is something quite different from 
reading developed through the class 
“Iceland” unit. 


These unit studies provide the 
framework for learning all the aca- 
demic skills through use in a real- 
istic setting and insure integrated 
learning of these skills. All day 
long at school there will be occa- 
sions for reading, for locating infor- 
mation, following directions, learn- 
ing from reports and bulletins, 
reading reports of research to the 
class, enjoying good stories, and 
using reference sources in the li- 
brary. The possibilities are endless. 
The rudiments of this study-type 
experience can be taught and learn- 
ed even in the first grade. The ex- 
perience units, the school life proj- 
ects, become the vehicle for func- 
tional learning not only of the tra- 
ditional three R’s but of new-type 
work and study skills as well. 


USE MANY APPROACHES 


In the second place, teachers 
should make provision for learning 
through a variety of approaches, not 
solely through basic standard text- 
books. If textbooks only are used the 
child’s learning will be limited in 
scope and he will not be able to 
deal with some of the vital prob- 
lems that arise in his own experi- 
ence. Other learning methods in- 
clude studying pictures, talking 
about events, discussing things, 
handling and working with vari- 
ous materials, broadening knowl- 
edge through wider cornmunity con- 
tacts, seeing collections and exhibits, 
and the like. 

A third recommendation is to 
avoid sterotyped lesson planning far 
in advance. Instead, the curriculum 
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for the term's activities evolves and 
lessons develop as the children’s in- 
terests and needs emerge. As a re- 
sult the lessons taught are both 
meaningful and interesting to the 
pupils. 

A fourth recommendation is to 
avoid making uniform lesson assign- 
ments for the class as a whole. In- 
stead, study the children’s needs 
and interests within the class, catch 
the moment when a child’s interest 
proves he is ready to go ahead 
with some phase of class work, and 
help him use the skills of reading, 
written English, or arithmetic in 
purposeful learning situations that 
are really significant to him. 

The fifth suggestion is to capital- 
ize on the relatedness among the 
different skills as fully as possible 
both for economy of learning and 
for the greater meaningfulness that 
is possible when related skills are 
taught together. 

Often teachers in the upper 
gtades have assumed that activity 
work is all right for the primary 
grades but by the time children 
reach the higher grades most of the 
day must be spent on lessons that 
give direct drill in skills. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, as 
research evidence suggests. Instead 
of “giving up everything” for read- 
ing and arithmetic, the teacher is 
advised to “take on” wide-range 
learning experiences that will pro- 
vide a meaningful foundation for 
practice in these skills and continue 
to give purpose to learning them. 

Too often, teachers think of 





remedial work as drill with me- 
chanical devices, mental gymnastics, 
routine memorization of unrelated 
facts. The contrary is true. These 
are the methods that caused failure 
in the beginning. The cure lies in 
the application of this same princi- 
ple of meaningful learning to activ- 
ities planned for disability cases. 
These children can only overcome 
their limitations through seeing the 
meaning and purpose in their prac- 
tice, through sensing how the prac- 
tice is related to the things they 
talk about and enjoy doing. This 
approach to remedial work is far 
more successful in awakening inter- 
est, holding attention, developing 
new feelings of confidence and 
actual skill than mechanical drill 
in which the child can see no pur- 
pose and which has no relation to 
the things he wants to do. 


TRY OUT IDEAS 


Teachers should not hesitate to 
try out their own ideas for func- 
tional teaching. The teacher will 
know whether or not he is on the 
right track from the outcomes. Are 
these children as a result of rich ex- 
periences in their school environ- 
ment better able than they were be- 
fore to read, write, and use number 
processes when they are confronted 
with the real problems requiring 
these skills in their everyday living? 
If results prove that the pupils are 
achieving success in these directions 
then the teacher may be reassured 
that the methods are producing 
functional learning. * 
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Inflation in Educational Curriculums 
PAUL KLAPPER 


In School and Society 


adn analysis of the catalogs of 
schools of education creates a be- 
wildered state of mind in the earn- 
est and thoughtful graduate student. 
He comes to his studies with the 
firm conviction that genuine cur- 
ticulum materials taken from life 
consist of whole experiences, large 
areas of related activities, informa- 
tion, and skills. A real situation that 
arises naturally and bids for criti- 
cal attention is rarely wholly his- 
toric or economic or mathematical 
or linguistic. 

Subject categories, useful in ana- 
lyzing the total of human achieve- 
ment, tend unfortunately to sharpen 
the conflict between life and the 
curriculum. They create an exces- 
sively atomistic curriculum of dis- 
crete packets of knowledge and 
skills. Our best medical schools no 
longer teach anatomy without con- 
stant applications to physiological 
functions. Nor do they teach diag- 
nostic medicine without constant 
reference to the causal relations of 
psychiatric factors to the disease 
under consideration. 

The curriculums of our schools 
of education violate this cardinal 
principle to which their own teach- 
ers pay homage in their lectures and 
in their writings. This is character- 
istic, rather than exceptional prac- 
tice. To study the problems which 
arise in the process of learning, one 
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of our universities presents four 
separate courses, identified by four 
different catalog numbers, given 
by different people, at different 
times, and without any discernible 
reference to the natural progression 
of problems, principles, and prac- 
tices. Here they are with changed 
numbers to add to the difficulty of 
identifying the institution. 
Educ. 100 Laboratory Study of School 
Learning Problems 
Educ. 108 Human Abilities and 
Learning 
Educ. 170 Advanced Course in The- 
ory and Practice of Learning 


Educ. 270 Field Course in School 
Learning Problems 


How can one make a laboratory 
study of learning problems without 
a knowledge of human abilities and 
the essentials in the process of 
learning? Graduate students in edu- 
cation have, presumably, completed 
basic courses in general. psychology 
and educational psychology. One 
wonders then why course 108 is 
preliminary to course 170 and why 
the content of both of these courses 
should not be part of the substance 
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of ome integrated study which 
would include all four. 

In another equally well-known 
graduate school of education, the 
graduate student is offered, first, 
course 280, “The Pupil in School 
and Community,” then, course 320, 
“The School and the Social Order,” 
and more, course 380, “The School 
and the Community)’ Combine and 
organize the content of these three 
courses, and the result is really not 
more than a good undergraduate 
course in educational sociology. The 
graduate student who for some rea- 
son is mot adequately informed 
about what is basic in such a spec- 
ialized course in applied sociology 
may be well expected to learn it by 
himself. 


ENRICHMENT BY REPETITION 


An effective program of studies 
enriches basic concepts and prin- 
ciples by meaningful repetitions 
each of which deepens and widens 
the understanding of them. The 
study of a period of recent Ameri- 
can history, for example, lends itself 
to many fruitful repetitions with 
undergraduate students. Such a 
period miay be studied, first, as his- 
torical structure in which attention is 
focused on the panorama of all 
major events. Tracing the evolution 
of significant economic changes, or 
of basic political doctrines, or of 
changes in the standard and proc- 
esses of living, or of the growing 
influence of labor would constitute 
profitable review of this period. 
And, finally, a survey of European 
and world backgrounds of this 
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period of American history, while 
in the last analysis still another 
repetition, deepens understanding 
further by introducing new intellec- 
tual values and correcting the mis- 
conceptions that stem from isolat- 
ing a culture. 

To change the illustration: The 
study of methods of instruction may 
be given in a cycle of two repeti- 
tions: a first study preparatory to 
teaching as an apprentice under 
close supervision; a second and 
more intensive study, after a year or 
two of experience in teaching 
against which the young teacher ap- 
praises the educational practices ad- 
vocated by the university professor. 
Here repetition is planned and pur- 
poseful and, therefore, decidedly re- 
warding. 

Meaningful repetitions are de- 
signed to make enriching contribu- 
tions through reinterpreting basic 
ideas and applying them to vital sit- 
uations. Planned repetitions have a 
primary purpose, to enable a student 
to live with ideas until they glow 
with meaning and become a part of 
his thinking. 

But the programs of studies of 
many of our leading schools of edu- 
cation seem to follow no intellectual 
design. They grow by accretion to 
meet the prescriptions, often arbi- 
trary or even capricious, of certifi- 
cation officials, or to satisfy the per- 
sonal interest of a faculty member 
whose wishes are not to be denied. 
Graduate schools and _ especially 
schools of education are course 
bound. Pages upon pages in their 
catalogs are devoted to expounding 
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the minimum courses required— 
their number, their value in credits, 
their distribution, their sequence— 
and, of course, the minimum resi- 
dence expected in which time the 
courses are to be completed. Ad- 
mission to graduate schools, where 
admission is not open to every 
holder of a baccalaureate degree, is 
usually determined not by tested 
ability, but by evidence of the com- 
pletion of a given number of under- 
graduate courses. 

Graduate programs are, in gen- 
€ral, specialized extensions of under- 
graduate teaching. Class attendance, 
course examinations, course grades, 
course prerequisites, and corequis- 
ites, these are the all-too-familiar 
trappings of undergraduate and 
graduate teaching until the very ter- 
minal stages of the doctoral studies. 
In large schools of education the 
student’s program is still not indi- 
vidualized; he still attends too 
many classes, and still relies too 
much on direct transmission of 
knowledge through lectures. There 
are far too few opportunities to 
learn from direct, active, creative 
participation in the fields of his 
special interests. 


TRAGIC EFFECTS 


The deleterious effects of the 
fragmentation and dilution so ob- 
vious in these two-dimensional cur- 
riculums are tragic in their signifi- 
cance for the future. These pro- 
grams of study ask of young college 
and university students less than 
their best thought and their fullest 
effort. The excessive repetition of 


subject matter and reading ists 
tends to develop a disrespect for 
teacher education and rouse in many 
minds a suspicion that it lacks the 
dignity and intellectual integrity as- 
sociated with higher education. And, 
of even deeper significance, these 
curriculums repel the young people 
of superior mind and rich personal- 
ity. We are thus, unintentionally to 
be sure, not attracting to our school 
systems the ability and the profes- 
sional stimulation resident in young 
people who might under happier 
educational circumstances be drawn 
into teaching. 

We have, of course, been given 
mild reassurances. We are told, 
with a knowing smile, that catalogs 
must be taken cum grano salis, cer- 
tainly, not too literally; that in- 
felicities of language in course titles 
and descriptions must be ascribed to 
normal human weaknesses of ex- 
pression and to the persistent de- 
mand for abbreviated statements in 
the interests of economy; that the 
syllabus of a course gives a more 
reliable insight into its content than 
its announcement; and finally, that 
how a course is taught and by 
whom it is taught are the crucial 
sources of its strength. 

We are assured that the repeti- 
tions are not as numerous as they 
appear because the catalog may fail 
to make clear that the same course is 
often offered in different forms for 
students of differing needs. It is 
further stressed that student coun- 
seling and local institutional regu- 
lations will wash out unhelpful 
repetitions and leave for each stu- 
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dent a graded and progressive pro- 
gram of courses. 

The assumptions are that student 
counseling is always sound and that 
student advisers are always well in- 
formed and free from personal in- 
terests, individual prepossessions, 
and excessive departmental loyalties. 
The safer course, it would seem, is 
to eliminate weaknesses rather than 
to retain them, so that they may be 
circumvented by elaborate corrective 
procedures. 

It is often explained that many 
small curricular areas are some- 
times blown up to meet the require- 
ments of civil-service and teacher- 
certification agencies. This is un- 
doubtedly true, but one searches in 
vain for protests by teachers of edu- 
cation. There has been resistance to 
state departments of education 
whose officers stimulated this kind 
of academic dilution, but almost 
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always that resistance came from lib- 
eral-arts colleges rather than from 
those who are better qualified to 
sense the dangers of an inflation. 


TEACHER-TRAINING'S JOB 


We should derive no comfort 
from the fact that proliferation of 
courses is endemic in higher educa- 
tion and not confined to teacher 
education. This is unfortunately 
true, but those who educate teach- 
ers are expected to exercise leader- 
ship in improving professional, as 
well as general education. Higher 
education concerned primarily with 
the preparation of teachers must 
sharpen its sense of responsibility 
for the character of the education it 
sponsors. In combating its own 
drive toward the proliferation of 
courses, it will do much by example 
at least, to influence other offending 
areas of study. e 





ACTIVE teachers who graduated from Boston University’s 
School of Education in 1935, '36, and °37 were asked re- 
cently to suggest improvements to the curriculum. They 


made eight major suggestions: 


1. More supervised practice teaching for longer periods. 

2. A practical course in discipline. 

3. More emphasis on public speaking and experience. 

4. A course in public relations. 

5. More emphasis on well-rounded academic preparation 
in subject-matter majors, especially in the secondary field. 

6. More guidance for entering students in course selec- 


tion. 


7. More definite training in classroom management, in- 
cluding classroom testing, grading, and register keeping. 
8. More emphasis on a strong academic minor for physi- 


cal-education teachers to fall back on if necesssary. 





The Screenplay’s the Thing 


Moving Attitudes with Moving Pictures 
RICHARD S. HIRSCH 


In Educational Screen 


“Wax is your attitude toward 

Shakespeare’s plays? Is it a favor- 
able one? Is it unfavorable, or in- 
different ? 

If you were to ask your students 
these questions at the beginning of 
the study of Shakespeare and again 
at the close of the course, would 
their attitudes have been changed 
by your teaching? If so, in what 
direction, more or less favorable 
than at the beginning? And, finally, 
how might you increase your 
chances of developing a more fav- 
Orable attitude toward Shakes- 
pearean drama? 

These were the questions that 
formed the basis for an experiment 
conducted recently in one of the 
San Francisco high schools. The 
purpose of the experiment was to 
determine how much a selected 
group of Shakespearean films might 
affect the attitudes of an English 
class, chosen at random. 

A second class, in which no films 
were shown, was used for compari- 
son. Both classes were taught by the 
same teacher and, except for the 
motion pictures, with the same 
teaching materials. The films used 
in the first class were Romeo and 
Juliet (Teaching Film Custodians), 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth (both Brit- 
ish Information Services), and 
Hamlet (Laurence Olivier produc- 
tion). 
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Now it must be obvious that, in 
order to have a_ before-and-after 
comparison of attitudes, it was nec- 
essary to have some way to “mea- 
sure” attitudes. Readers familiar 
with the subject will recall thai the 
Payne Fund Studies used the atti- 
tude scales developed by Thurstone. 
These were empirical studies made 
to determine the influence of mo- 
tion pictures on youth. The techni- 
que involves a battery of statements 
expressing opinions ranging from 
one extreme to the other in the 
favorable-unfavorable scale. For 
instance, ‘Shakespeare is unexcelled 
as a dramatist’ might be at one 
extreme, while “Shakespeare's plays 
are terrible and their study a waste 
of time” expresses the other ex- 
treme. Again, “Shakespeare is all 
right, I guess,” surely reflects a neu- 
tral or indifferent attitude. The pro- 
cedure of assigning a numerical 
value to each statement is relatively 
simple and need not be dealt with 
here. 

In considerably simplified terms, 
here are the results obtained: At the 
beginning of the course, the two 
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classes measured approximately 
equal, near neutral. Instruction was 
begun and lasted about eight weeks. 
During this time the experimental 
class saw the films listed and both 
classes studied two Shakespearean 
plays, Romeo and Juliet and Mac- 
beth. At the end of the period the 
attitude scale was again administer- 
ed to both groups. 

On this post-test, the control 
group, as a group, retained its origi- 
nal position on the scale, namely, 
near neutral. The experimental 
class, on the other hand, shifted in 
the favorable direction to a degree 
which left no doubt about its im- 
proved attitude. In statistical terms, 
the change was highly significant; 
the critical ratio between the means 
of the two tests was computed to be 
in excess of 5.0; the inference is 
that the probability of such a 
change occurring by chance is a sta- 
tistical near impossibility. Further, 
only one out of the 30 students in 
this group shifted to a less favor- 
able position. The tests were keyed 
and considerable effort was made to 
assure students of anonymity. 

It is interesting to record, fur- 
thermore, that tests and grades of a 
conventional type do not indicate 
what attitude a student has toward 
a subject. A comparison of test 
scores (subjective and objective 
“factual” tests) and grades showed 
that there was no difference be- 
tween the classes, both ranking 
high. This confirms the idea that 
where grades are concerned, one 
need not like a subject to do well in 


it. As a matter of fact, among the 
students graded highest by the teach- 
er were some whose attitudes had 
become decidedly unfavorable to- 
ward Shakespeare. 

Each student wrote a brief (and 
again anonymous comment) regard- 
ing his study and the use of films. 
Here’s what one said: “The motion 
pictures helped a great deal. I got a 
lot more out of the longer passages 
when I saw them in the movies.” 
Another comment was, “I have to 
read the same things over two or 
three times before I understand 
them, unless someone explains them 
to me The better I understand the 
play, the better I like it, and the 
movies helped to explain.” Other 
students demonstrated an astute 
critical faculty in comparing one 
film with another as to technical 
quality and acting. 

In general, then, the conclusion 
drawn from the experiment is that 
motion pictures of Shakespeare's 
plays, when used in conjunction 
with good teaching methods, will 
significantly help the teacher de- 
velop in students a favorable atti- 
tude toward Shakespeare. If the aim 
of teaching Shakespearean drama is 
to be the development of an “‘ap- 
preciation and understanding” of 
literature, then the development of 
a favorable attitude toward the sub- 
ject is fundamental. Motion pic- 
tures appear to be one of the best 
tools a teacher can use to achieve 
success in the stimulation and mo- 
tivation of students toward a favor- 
able attitude. * 








Units in Economic Life 


Consumer Education Can Be Interesting 
RUTH F. CHORLEY 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Ulm consumer education was 
introduced into the schools, most 
people had no opportunity to learn 
how to spend money wisely except 
through actual experience. This 
often meant for many that when 
they had gained such experience 
most of their money was gone. 

The class in consumer education 
as taught in Benicia High School is 
a two-semester course limited in en- 
rolment to 11th and 12th grade stu- 
dents. A brief description of some 
of the topics investigated follows. 
No attempt has been made to inte- 
grate the units, but a certain degree 
of continuity is desirable. 


AS INTRODUCTION 


The Consumer and Business is an 
excellent introductory topic. Each 
student comes to realize his im- 
portance as a consumer—a consum- 
er who knows what he wants and 
knows what he is getting. There- 
fore, the major problem confront- 
ing every consumer is to be a good 
manager of money. 

Money Management, the basic 
unit of the course, becomes a vital 
present-day problem to each stu- 
dent. Certain conclusions are made 
by the class as a group: (1) Much 
of our present-day cost of living is 
due to waste. (2) The problem 
of living is becoming more difficult. 
(3) We may be compelled to in- 
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crease our income or lower our 
standard of living. (4) Make your 
needs fit your income. (5) Instal- 
ment buying is on the increase, 
which means that we either pay. 
more for what we buy or obtain 
less for the money we spend. 

Advertising in its many forms re- 
ceives attention. At one point each 
student selects a given commodity. 
It may be a breakfast food, soap, in- 
surance, or watches. Advertisements 
are collected and statements con- 
cerning that particular commodity 
are classified on the basis of defi- 
nite, relevant facts; types of appeal, 
generalities, testimonials; vague of 
irrelevant assertions. Now and 
then an indignant individual comes 
to class with the latest circular his 
family has received. He no longer 
accepts all advertisement as being 
educational truth and becomes emo- 
tionally aroused when he detects 
propaganda that is neither fair nor 
honest. 

The days before Christmas pro- 
vide an excellent time during which 
to investigate Shopping and Buy- 
ing Methods. Purchases are brought 
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to class. Quality and price are dis- 
cussed and class approval is the 
highest reward. Then a student may 
report that his family is going to 
buy a new washing machine. Issues 
of Consumer Reports and Consum- 
ers’ Guide are studied. Some stu- 
dents visit stores and inspect vari- 
ous models of washing machines. 
The class becomes a clearing house 
of information and if the Smiths 
don’t get the right machine it cer- 
tainly is not the fault of the class. 
This doesn’t fit the description of 
the average consumer and these 
same students may revert to type, 
but for a school year they are plan- 
ning intelligently. 

When studying the unit on Credit 
and Personal Loans students investi- 
gate interest rates and discover how 
6 percent may actually become 11 
percent when monthly instalments 
are paid. Special reports are made 
on loan agencies, including pawn- 
brokers, and the work of credit 
unions. The class invariably comes 
to the conclusion that there are times 
in the life of every individual when 
it may be necessary and good busi- 
ness policy to borrow money. Also 
that it is valuable to establish a good 
credit rating, then protect it! Dur- 
ing the unit on Banking the class 
visits all departments of the local 
bank. The vaults are fascinating, the 
individual in the loan department 
is human. Banking has come within 
the range of their experience. 

The primary purpose of the unit 
on Housing is to develop an under- 
standing of the financial responsi- 
bility assumed in owning a home 


and the ability to decide wisely 
when to own and when to rent. A 
major project is the planning and 
building of an imaginary home. 
Students apply for and receive imag- 
inary loans, parents work on the 
plans; students who are not taking 
the course become interested. Con- 
tractors and carpenters are inter- 
viewed ; they comment on the plans 
and offer suggestions. This is con- 
sumer education. 

The inside story about Insurance 
is a most enlightening unit. The stu- 
dents begin to understand just what 
insurance can and cannot do for 
them. Reports on all kinds are made 
and the student who investigates 
auto insurance must be prepared to 
answer such questions as, “If I 
have full coverage on my car and 
allow another person to drive, can 
I collect if he has an accident?” 
Prepaid hospital plans and the ever- 
changing provisions of the Social 
Security Act receive attention. 


INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION 


Investment may be easily con- 
fused with Speculation, so we work 
on two distinct projects. Each stu- 
dent receives a limited ‘fund’ for 
investment. The personality of the 
class changes. Each assumes the 
thoughtful air of a businessman. 
Stock market fluctuations are fol- 
lowed closely. Fortunes are made 
and lost. There is always one per- 
son in the group who craves the ex- 
citement of gambling. Bill knew 
he could make a fortune on the 
races. The class decided to allow 
him a limited “sum” to play the 
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horse races. Bill did, and to the 
everlasting joy of the class “lost” 
every penny. 

No consumer education course 
would be complete without stress- 
ing the innumerable Agencies set up 
to aid consumers. As in advertising, 
the first question should always be: 
What group controls the organi- 
zation and to what extent could 
their advice be biased? Each student, 
a month before the unit is to be 
Studied, selects a company or serv- 
ice interested in consumer educa- 
tion, and writes for material suitable 
for use in a consumer-education 
class. Usually publications from 20 
Or more sources are at hand. The 
text has been a guide in evaluating 
such information, but the class has 
provided the actual material. 


TROUBLE AND IGNORANCE 


Success in life depends to a great 
degree on one’s ability to keep out 
of trouble, and much of our trouble 
comes from an ignorance of the 
Law. The student becomes law-con- 
scious and realizes the necessity of 
protecting himself under all cir- 
cumstances. Various phases of the 
subject are. approached from the 
viewpoint of “doing situations.” 
Contracts, insurance policies, and 
leases are read, and the rights of the 
parties concerned are listed. The 
student realizes the importance of 
reading fine print before signing 
any paper. Reports are made on the 
Small Claims Court. When Jane 
had her Easter suit damaged at a 
cleaning establishment and they re- 
fused to make any adjustment, 


claiming they were not liable, the 
class suggested that she file a claim 
in the Small Claims Court. Again, 
this is consumer education. 

The class establishes a few basic 
principles of reason and justice. 
Legal loopholes may give one the 
opportunity of taking advantage of 
others, but the student is encourag- 
ed to make decisions based on that 
which is right. One week is now 
devoted to case studies covering 
every phase of law discussed in 
class. Class decisions are then com- 
pared with the actual decisions made 
by the court. An examination? We 
don’t call it that. 

The subject of Frauds and 
Rackets created an unusual degree 
of interest. Newspapers were scan- 
ned for items describing frauds, 
and advertisements were answered. 
The “get-rich-quick” schemes were 
critically analyzed by the students. 
“Would you like to finish high 
school in a year?” “Work at Home 
and be Independent’”’ were among 
the advertisements investigated. 

Every class begs to start a racket 
among the students in the high 
school just to see how many they 
can “victimize,” Their plea is “it 
would be so educational,” forget- | 
ting, for the moment, that consumer 
education is a class the purpose of 
which is to develop intelligent con- 
sumers, not racketeers. 

The main idea of such a course 
must always be foremost—develop- 
ing consumers capable of spending 
wisely. There are several excellent 
courses of study, but a resourceful 
teacher can create a course to meet 
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the needs of the class. In order for 
any course in consumer education to 
be effective, something more than 
textbooks is mecessary and such 
supplementary material is available 
in pamphlet form. Current materials 
are of inestimable importance in the 
development of these units of con- 
sumer education. The basic value of 
the course is the training the stu- 
dents receive in finding and select- 
ing material that possesses value for 
them as consumers today. When 
present values are realized, the sub- 
jects discussed have greater signifi- 
cance. They see more clearly the im- 
portance of economic trends, and 
they develop a more discriminating 
sense of judgment. Students re- 
spond enthusiastically to material 
they have discovered for them- 
selves. 

One day each week is assigned 
for individual student reports on 
current happenings that might have 





a particular significance for consum- 
ers. Such reports vary from legisla- 
tive action being considered in 
Sacramento, California, or Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the “special” in a 
downtown chain store. Panel discus- 
sions create a challenging classroom 
situation. Students are encouraged 
to get information about current 
consumer problems. They take posi- 
tions on them and defend them. 
They may modify their ideas and in 
so doing they develop a valuable 
sense of judgment. 


SOME LIMITATIONS 


We can’t overlook the limitations 
of such courses. They will not make 
everyone thrifty and prosperous. 
All we can hope for is that they 
have a direct bearing on the well- 
being of our young people and that 
we afe providing a yardstick of 
evaluation that makes for a more 
wholesome society. * 








Schools from Bottles! 


SAIPAN’S children needed to be taught how to read and 
write. But there was no school, no books, and no teacher. 
Finally the wives of American officers and some other 
women on the island decided to do something about the 
educational crisis. They got together, organized a P.T.A., 
and took turns teaching school, without pay. 

But that couldn’t go on forever. They had to have a real 
school for the children—-somehow. And then a member had 
an idea. Why not round up the hundreds of thousands 
of pop bottles that had accumulated through the war and 
after, and turn them in for refunds? We did, and there was 
the money—fifteen thousand dollars! That's the story of 
how empty bottles built a school, bought books, and paid 
salaries for teachers.—Louise Heintz in the National Par- 
ent-Teacher. 








One City’s Experience: 


Catholic and Public High Schools Share 


Facilities and Services 
WALTER S. CREWSON 


In the Nation’s Schools 


Due relationship between the 
public and nonpublic schools at 
Hamilton, Ohio, is an example of 
a fine community spirit which could 
€xist everywhere if all people, re- 
gardless of their school affiliations, 
Could somehow begin to think of 
community responsibility in broad 
father than in narrow terms. 

Approximately a third of the 
people in Hamilton are Catholics. 
This means that in addition to sup- 
porting their own schools by con- 
tributions, they also pay their pro- 
portionate share of public-school 
taxes. The Catholic people in Ham- 
ilton have exhibited a marvelous 
$pirit in connection with this sup- 
port. We have yet to hear one 
fepresentative of the Catholic faith 
Complain about the necessity for 
double support. It is obvious that 
all children who attend the eight 
parochial elementary schools and 
the two parochial high schools in 
Hamilton would be legally eligible 
to attend the public schools; their 
parents pay for the public school 
service, even though they prefer that 
their children attend parochial 
schools. 

From a _ purely philosophical 
standpoint it is evident that because 
of this tax situation whatever serv- 
ic#s the public schools can provide 
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for the nonpublic schools are not 
gifts but are rights. 

The Catholic high school is just 
across the street from the Hamilton 
public high school. It must be ob- 
vious that, if a good relationship 
exists, some facilities need not be 
duplicated in both school plants. 
For example, we have found it pos- 
sible to schedule cafeteria services 
so that the students in both high 
schools can have access to the cafe- 
teria without interfering with each 
other. 

The Catholic high school uses our 
high-school gymnasium as its home 
floor and both schools schedule their 
games on our football field. One 
year the whole town turned out to 
welcome the Hamilton Catholic 
high-school basketball team home 
from the state basketball tourna- 
ment and the public-high-school 
band led the procession for the re- 
turning heroes. The next year the 
town turned out again for the re- 
turn of a victorious public-high- 
school team, but that time it was 
the Hamilton Catholic band that 
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led the procession. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William Welch gave the wel- 
coming speech to the team in the 
presence of thousands of fans of all 
faiths at the Hamilton stadium. 

The city of Hamilton is particu- 
larly advanced in the field of special 
education for the handicapped in its 
public schools. All of our special 
classes are open to the nonpublic 
school children, and we constantly 
encourage those in charge of paro- 
chial schools to send us for ex- 
amination or for enrolment in our 
special classes all children having 
handicaps. Information concerning 
these children and concerning our 
various testing programs in general 
is constantly exchanged between the 
administrators of the public schools 
and the administrators of the non- 
public schools. 

Last year we enrolled for the first 
time a number of boys who were at- 
tending the Hamilton Catholic high 
school but who desired to spend 
half of each day in the manual-arts 
shops of Hamilton high school. 
These students are strictly under our 
instructional supervision and ad- 
ministrative authority while they are 
attending the public high school. 
This year a larger number of Catho- 
lic high-school boys cross the street 
for special instruction in the manual 
arts and return to their own school 
for the classical and religious in- 
struction available there. 

Partly because of this fine rela- 
tionship, the Hamilton Catholic 
high school only last year donated 
to the public school a number of 
machine tools that had been given 


to the Catholic school by the War 
Assets Administration for use in 
the development of a shop program 
there. All this equipment has been 
installed in the manual-arts shop of 
the public school and is used daily 
to provide manual-arts instruction 
for all who come. 

In the fall of 1946 the Hamilton 
Board of Education placed before 
the public a bond issue for $4,- 
290,000 to replace some old and 
worn out public schools. The issue 
failed by a small margin. Subse- 
quently, at the suggestion of the 
board of education, members of the 
Catholic board of pastors publish- 
ed an advertisement in the local 
newspaper endorsing the issue over 
their several signatures. The bond 
issue was resubmitted in January 
of 1947 and was successful. 

The public-school coaching staff 
and school officials are regularly in- 
vited to attend football and basket- 
ball banquets at the Catholic high 
school. The public schools never 
fail to reciprocate. We attend one 
another’s commencements. We re- 
joice together over our successes; 
we consult frequently together to re- 
duce our failures and to do our 
little bit toward the ultimate attain- 
ment of that one world of which 
everybody sings but for which I fear 
few of us are willing to struggle. 

One thing we know well: a fine 
relationship can best be maintained 
by regular communication. One does 
not build an excellent relationship 
across any minority barrier and then 
maintain it without constant atten- 
tion. . 








For Economic Literacy 


Business Education for All American Youth 
VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL 
In the NEA Journal 


ES, this is the atomic age and 
the machine age. But it is even more 
a business age. Are our high-school 
graduates economically literate? Are 
they familiar with the common busi- 
fess principles and practices every- 
@ne in our complex society should 
know about? 


_ Business education in the high . 


school has earned the respect of all 
for its splendid job of vocational 
training. But it also should and can 
do a much-needed job in general 
@ducation for all students. All the 
boys and girls who are coming up 
through the high schools of today 
should be given an opportunity to 
learn about business and how to 
Meet the economic situations that 
continually confront them. 

Too often school people think 
that only the pupils in the business- 
education department should enroll 
in basic business-education courses. 
This is a mistake. If anyone should 
be excluded from taking the basic 
business-education courses it should 
be the business-education pupils for 
they will get some basic business 
training from their vocational busi- 
ness-education courses. But there 
is no other place in the secondary- 
school curriculum where boys and 
girls outside the department can ac- 
quire this important knowledge. 

Basic business education presents 
the tools of personal living, clari- 
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fies the relationship between busi- 
ness and the individual, improves 
the skills, and trains youth to be- 
come more intelligent consumers. 

All pupils need to learn how to 
manage their own business affairs 
well; how to use judgment, intelli- 
gence, and dispatch in the manage- 
ment of ordinary business activities. 
Particularly do they need to learn 
how to avoid common business mis- 
takes. 

They should also be trained in 
how to manage effectively the busi- 
ness activities of the school, the 
home, the church, and other social 
and civic organizations. Our boys 
and girls are going to be handicap- 
ped in accepting their places in the 
community socially and as citizens 
unless they have been specially pre- 
pared to perform social and civic 
responsibilities efficiently. 

Our economic problems are be- 
coming more complicated and intri- 
cate almost every day. If our na- 
tion is to improve its economic sys- 
tem, its citizens must be economi- 
cally literate. 
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For that reason, our boys and 
gitls should have an opportunity in 
their school days to develop a better 
understanding of our business and 
economic system in addition to 
learning general business skills. 
They need to acquire an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the place, 
nature, function, and responsibility 
of business in our economic society. 

The school should provide a 
broad economic training for more 
intelligent understanding of, and 
participation in, the social, political, 
and business life of the community. 
Pupils must develop an understand- 
ing of sound economic principles, 
forces, and concepts. 

Our pupils need to acquire an 
understanding of: 

1. The economic goal of full 
production, full consumption, and 
full employment. 

2. The benefits which have come 
to us through the operation of our 
capitalistic system. 

3. The function which business 
serves in bringing the raw materials 
of the world to the consumer as 
finished goods. 

4. The fact that price is the prin- 
cipal organizing device in our pres- 
ent economic system. 

5. Certain basic economic prin- 
ciples affecting money values and, 
in turn, purchasing power. 

6. The problems of our eco- 
nomic system which have contrib- 
uted to the trend toward increased 
governmental regulation of busi- 
ness activity. 

7. The factors and processes 
which are involved in the produc- 





tion and distribution of goods and 
services. 

Buying is one business activity 
which functions both in the per- 
sonal business experiences of the 
individual and in the business life 
of the economic units within the 
community. Not only will the in- 
dividual’s competency in buying 
goods and services affect the kind 
and number of business goods and 
services which he may acquire, but 
his practices in buying will in the 
end affect the standards of these 
goods and services which will pre- 
vail in the community. 

It has therefore become highly 
necessary for every person to be a 
good manager of money income. He 
must be trained to handle expen- 
ditures for necessities, savings, and 
protection. Furthermore, if he is to 
learn how to spend his money wise- 
ly, he must learn something about 
goods and services. 

Every high-school pupil should 
have the opportunity of acquiring 
the necessary understanding of 
business methods and practices, in- 
cluding certain common knowledges 
and skills, that will enable him to 
act wisely and judiciously when he 
becomes a consumer. His goal as a 
consumer should be to get the most 
satisfaction and the most benefit out 
of the money that he spends for 
goods and services. 

To do this the student must have 
an understanding of: 

1. The general principles of buy- 
ing applicable to many commodities. 

2. Sources of information which 
supply guidance in buying. 
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3. The part which credit plays in 
the process of purchasing goods and 
services. 

4. The cost of credit. 

5. The various legal relation- 
ships involved in transactions be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. 

6. Ways and means of consumer 
protection. 

7. Intelligent interpretation of 
advertising. 

' 8. An understanding of the im- 
portant functions of the various 
types of retail outlets. 

Consequently, the consumer phase 
Of basic business education should 
Gover such topics as: money manage- 
ment; the use of credit; budgeting; 
thrift; the buying of insurance; 
Banks and bank services; the use of 
Gommunication services; the mean- 
ing of taxes; government agencies 
that aid the consumer; interpreting 
advertising; interpreting standards, 
grades, and labels; the use of travel 
services; buying for the home; the 
transportation of goods; and the 
problems of home ownership. 

Consumer education is bigger 
than business education. Basic busi- 
Mess education has no reason for 
existence except for its guidance 
values and for its consumer-edu- 
cation values. Business-education 
teachers should cooperate with other 
teachers in providing complete con- 
sumer education to the pupils in the 
high school. There should be no 
conflict of interests between con- 
sumer and business education. 

In many high schools, curriculum 
changes should be made to provide 
adequate basic business education: 


1. There should be a reorganiza- 
tion of certain prevocational tech- 
nical-skill courses, such as element- 
arty typewriting and elementary 
bookkeeping, so as to formulate a 
body of subject matter that will pro- 
vide valuable general education. 

2. There should be a reorganiza- 
tion of certain social-business sub- 
jects such as general business train- 
ing, economic geography, and com- 
mercial law in order to give greater 
emphasis to the consumer's use of 
the knowledge and information they 
contain. 

3. There should be introduced a 
new personalized economics course 
in the latter years of the high-school 
program which will treat contem- 
porary economic problems. 

This last-named course should be 
a kind of residue course. It could be 
called senior economics, personal 
economics, or general business eco- 
nomics. It should deal with live 
problems such as buying insurance, 
buying a home, and problems of 
this nature. 

Basic business education is a must 
for all high-school boys and girls. 

Some schools will want to offer 
this training in a general business 
course in the freshman year. Others 
will want to offer courses in both 
the freshman and the senior years. 
Yet others will want to provide a 
program that will offer basic busi- 
ness-education courses during each 
of the high-school years. 

Whatever the organization may 
be, a place must be found in the 
program of studies for basic busi- 
ness education. e 








A Survey 


Integration of Humanities and Social Studies 
GEORGE W. EDWARDS 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


Htow can the humanities and 
the social studies be integrated in a 
college curriculum? Throughout the 
United States, administrators and 
teachers, interested in advancing 
the cause of general education, are 
working out varied solutions to this 
problem. Taken together, these edu- 
cational adventures constitute a sig- 
nificant trend in higher education. 
No two of these efforts are alike, 
for each has an individuality and 
originality of its own, depending on 
the need of the particular institu- 
tion or the scholastic background 
of the staff directing the project. In 
a study by this author the humani- 
ties are considered as including lit- 
erature, art, and music and the so- 
cial studies as embracing history, 
economics, government, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, and geog- 
raphy; religion and philosophy are 
regarded as belonging to both 
groups. 

There is considerable variation in 
the extent to which integration is 
carried out. Some institutions limit 
their efforts to bringing related 
subjects either into a separate hu- 
manities, or into a distinct social- 
studies sequence, making no effort 
to combine these two groups in a 
single unit. Other institutions merge 
the humanities and the social studies 
in a single sequence. 

The most extensive integration is 
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attained in the general college of 
Boston University. In fact the hu- 
manities, social studies, and physi- 
cal sciences are completely merged. 
As the college bulletin states, the 
subjects ‘‘are fused into a com- 
mon core rather than studied as sep- 
arate disciplines.” 

Boston University holds that ‘an 
effective presentation of the social 
sciences may be attained through 
the process of integration intern- 
ally with the social sciences and ex- 
ternally with a study of natural sci- 
ences, literature, and vocational 
guidance.” In fact, physical science 
sets the pace for integration and | 
becomes the unifying force in the © 
curriculum. For example, an analysis 
of the geological stages of the 
earth’s history precedes the study of 
anthropology. A presentation of the 
scientific work of Isaac Newton lays 
the groundwork for a study of the 
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social and economic changes result- 
ing from the physics discoveries of 
the time. The student is introduced, 
first, to the technological changes 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and then logically studies the eco- 
nomic and social consequences of 
the industrial revolution. A careful- 
ly planned presentation of the phys- 
ical principles of sound precedes the 
dy of tone in the field of music. 
The Boston University plan of cur- 
ficulum integration is worthy of 
Study by those interested in the field 
of general education. 
_ There has been a marked shift in 
the presentation of integrated 


Gourses. At first they were given in 
the form of survey courses which 
Sought to cover the content com- 
pletely and comprehensively in a 
Consecutive treatment. They aimed 
to impart a certain body of basic 


information. Such courses con- 
densed the essential elements of a 
group of subjects. 

In recent years the survey presen- 
tation has given way to the problem 
approach. This shift may be illu- 
strated by the experience of Col- 
gate University. It has developed 
the integrated principle in its cur- 
ficulum for almost two decades. In 
1929 it introduced prescribed sur- 
vey courses in the underclass years, 
and seminars leading to comprehen- 
sive examinations in the field of 
concentration in the upper-class 
years. These survey courses first 
took the form of a chronological 
presentation, and usually paralleled 
offerings in history. Later, the sur- 
vey courses in social studies brought 


together economics, sociology, gov- 
ernment, and anthropology. 

The new plan has completely 
changed the method of presentation. 
The survey has been replaced by an 
intensive study of certain key prob- 
lems in industry and labor in the 
field of economics, while particular 
social and governmental relations 
are studied in public affairs. Moral 
principles, religious convictions, 
and philosophic ideals basic to hu- 
man relationships are also analyzed. 
Dean French makes this comment: 
“We feel quite strongly that, par- 
ticularly.in general education, it is 
not the amount of knowledge that 
the student covers, but the way he 
attacks it and studies it that is im- 
portant. The teacher's role is not 
that of handing out pre-digested 
material and conclusions in the form 
of lectures, but rather to guide the 
students into greater selfactivity.” 

The integrated approach employs 
the reading of both textbooks and 
“great books.” Textbooks provide 
an historic background for a study 
in a period of culture. The readings 
are not necessarily held to the 
classics of early periods. In many 
cases contemporary official docu- 
ments or modern authors are studied 
along with the great works of early 
writers. For example, a Chicago so- 
cial-science course in studying the 
evolution of the free press, reads 
not only Milton’s Areopagitica but 
also the United States Supreme 
Court cases on civil liberties. In 
many institutions the textbooks and 
the great books are supplemented by 
materials prepared by the teaching 
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staff. Extensive mimeographed syl- 
labuses are necessary to guide the 
student into the new fields. These 
materials evidence careful thought 
and striking originality. The ma- 
terials prepared by Scripps College, 
the syllabuses of Northwestern and 
Minnesota, the outlines of Harvard 
University, possess a freshness lack- 
ing in the traditional textbooks. 
In the case of the contemporary civi- 
lization course at Columbia College, 
the continuous revision of the ma- 
terials and the selection of new 
sources have been regarded as “the 
secret of the course’s vitality.” 

In most cases, the integrated 
courses do not constitute a separ- 
ate department. True, there is some 
form of independent administration 
under a dean, chairman, or a su- 
pervision committee, often with a 
separate budget and distinct alloca- 
tion of funds. Teachers are recruit- 
ed from a wide range of depart- 
ments. The contemporary-civilization 
sequence at Columbia College is 
conducted on a collaborative basis 
by members of the department of 
economics, government, history, and 
sociology, and is administered by 
an interdepartmental committee 
with its own chairman. Wide lati- 
tude is generally permitted in the 
teaching of integrated courses, yet 
close cooperation through frequent 
meetings among the instructors is 
necessaty. Unity generally is at- 
tained through common lectures. 


These programs, with few excep- ~ 


tions, recognize the unity which ex- 
ists between the humanities and the 
social studies. The opening state- 


ment of the syllabus on humanities 
at Scripps College reads as follows: 


It has been customary to think of 
human knowledge as being divided into 
quite different fields, such as history, Lit- 
erature, art, economics, politics, religion, 
philosophy, and the sciences. For many 
purposes such a classification is con- 
venient and certainly the problems which 
appear in any one of these fields are 
more than sufficient to engage the efforts 
of the specialist for a lifetime. Yet, it 
would be a serious error to suppose that 
any final or fundamental separation of 
the various fields of knowledge is evef 
possible. In the actual life of every in- 
dividual and every age, all of these 
interests are related and each exerts an 
influence on the others. Hence to under- 
stand the literature of a period, for ex- 
ample, it becomes necessary to consider 
its writings in the light of historical 
events that were transpiring, the eco- 
nomic and political conditions which ex- 
isted, and the conceptions of art, science, 
philosophy, and religion that prevailed, 


In a program of general educa- 
tion, the humanities and the social 
studies come closer together. Gen- 
eral education stresses the develop- 
ment of well-rounded personality 
and so seeks not only intellectual 
but also emotional growth. General 
education aims to help the student 
in adaptation not only to his en- 
vironment but also to himself. Gen- 
eral education is also concerned in 
the search for values both individ- 
ual and social, and in aiding the 
student to work out a practical 
philosophy of life. These ends 
should be the objectives of both the 
humanities and the social studies 
and can best be attained when the 
two fields are closely integrated. © 





The “Flash” Method 


Seeing in the Dark 


DONALD W. BROWN 


In the American Teacher 


SL IGHTNING flashed on a dark 
night illuminates surrounding ob- 
jects so clearly that they remain in 
the mind’s eye after the light is 

ne. The explanation for this is 
that in the total darkness before and 
ifter the flash there are no visual 

ges intruding on the brain to 

Gonfuse the mental picture seen dur- 
ing the flash. 
_ Everyone has noticed this phen- 
Omenon of nature but it remained 
re Professor Hoyt L. Sherman of 

Ohio State University’s College 
of Fine Arts to realize its value as a 
training method. Sherraan develop- 
éd a training method in 1942 which 
is based on the “lightning” theory. 
The program was started to train 
fine-arts students but has since been 
éxpanded to include such divergent 
fields as dentistry, optometry, sports, 
and music. 
' Students in Sherman's classes 
work in the dark to learn to see 
better in the light. This might 
sound complicated. It is. However, 
the basic principle underlying the 
program is simple enough. Stu- 
dents work in total darkness; a flash 
of light illuminates an object or ac- 
tion for one-tenth of a second; the 
students then draw, carve, pass, 
swing, or do whatever is necessary 
to record their impressions of what 
they have just seen. 

The object of this program is to 
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improve ability to see with percep- 
tual unity. The ability to see with 
perceptual unity is the ability to see 
objects in relation to a focal point. 
When one sees with perceptual 
unity one has the ability to see a 
focal point, to see the whole field 
of vision as related to a focal point, 
to judge depth, and to distinguish 
shades of light. When students 
learn to see with perceptual unity 
they are able to see more clearly 
and to work more rapidly. 

The flash room method is being 
used more extensively all the time 
to train students in sports. In the 
Fall of 1948, Pandel Savic, Ohio 
State quarterback, took the training 
to improve his ability to pass. Savic 
would fade back for a pass with a 
hood pulled over his face. A man 
behind him would lift the hood a 
split second to enable him to see the 
field as a whole and the other play- 
ers in relationship to the focal point 
of his receiver. Then the hood was 
dropped and Savic threw his pass in 
the dark. After taking this training 
Savic improved to the point that he 
became a leading Big Nine passer. 











SEEING 


Professor Sherman stresses the 
point that the idea behind the train- 
ing program is to teach students to 
see the whole relationship, not de- 
tail. The main thing to remember is 
that everything in the field of vision 
should be seen in relation to a focal 
point. For instance, a door knob is 
not seen as a specific entity, but is 
seen in relation to the door, while 
the door is seen in relation to the 
wall. Or, as in the case of teaching 
Savic to pass, he was taught not to 
see just the pass receiver but to see 
the receiver in relation to the other 
men on the field. 

This system of learning by seeing 
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should have widespread ramifica- 
tions. Its scope of application is in- 
exhaustible. It teaches not merely 
drawing by seeing or passing (foot- 
ball) by seeing, but many other 
skills, including reading by seeing 
and, most important of all, thinking 
by seeing. The student who leaves 
the course with the ability to think 
of one fact or idea (the focal 
point) in relation to a group of 
facts or ideas (the field of vision) 
will know his time was well spent. 
If Professor Sherman’s flash room 
method of teaching gets this point 
across to the student it will have 
served its purpose. ® 


ibieaie “Written for - man 


IN order to meet the urgent demand 
for understandable information on 
the recent advances in science, the 
University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son has instituted a program to 
train science-writing specialists. 

The University reasoned that as 
long as most writers couldn't inter- 
pret science accurately for the lay- 
man and most scientists’ writings 
were too technical, there was a need 
to select persons trained in science 
and make writers of them. So, the 
graduate-science-writing fellowship 
was born. The first holder of the 
fellowship was a bachelor’s degree 
holder in chemistry and held a mas- 
ter’s in journalism. 


After a year as a fellow, the first 
science-writing specialist went on to 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, where he is putting into prac- 
tice his specialty in the teaching of 
other science writers to-be. 

The second holder of the fellow- 
ship is a young woman zoology 
graduate. Like the first science-writ- 
ing fellow she is spending a year 
acquainting herself with problems 
in the various scientific fields and is’ 
developing the ability to write sim- 
ple, factual science articles. 

Under the program, the Univer- 
sity hopes to help bridge the com- 
munications gap between scientists 
and laymen. 








Superintendents Were Asked to Describe 


That Ideal Elementary School 


In School Management 


AMERICA'S educators may not 
know exactly from where the dollars 
are coming to build schools for the 
bumper crop of elementary pupils, 
but they have definite ideas about 

e type of buildings and equipment 
+, should provide for them. (The 
yensus Bureau estimates an elemen- 

tary enrolment of 4,082,000 in 
1951, swelling to 4,841,000 in 
1955.) 
_A study, conducted by School 
Management, involving 10,400 city, 
@unty, and diocesan school superin- 
tendents, shows that schoolmen are 
much concerned learning about 
Modern design and construction of 
sthool buildings. Replies to the 20- 
point questionnaire on “How 
Would You Build an Elementary 
School Today to Meet the Require- 
ments of Your Community?” show 
their up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
Materials and mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The school of tomorrow will not 
be merely a community monument. 
It will be a highly functional build- 
ing that provides teachers and pupils 
alike with tools that promote physi- 
cal well being and mental alertness. 
Tradition will be tossed into the 
ashcan where it obstructs progress 
and economy. 

The study showed considerable 
variance in the cost of building sites 
in different parts of the country, as 
might have been expected. The 
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average site, however, would con- 
sist of nine to ten acres and would 
cost $10,646. As for the cost of 
building this “all-American hypo- 
thetical school,” it would run about 
$381,537, based on the mean of all 
replies. It would contain from 16 to 
17 classrooms. 

Traditional architecture—colo- 
nial, early American, and Gothic—- 
bowed to “functional modern” in 
the balloting. The same emphasis on 
advanced design presented itself in 
the question of whether the school 
should be multi-storied or spread 
out on one floor. One-storied build- 
ings were preferred by 65 percent. 

Factors that affect the welfare of 
pupils and teachers received special 
consideration from the respondents. 
On the question of lighting, more 
than half were for fluorescent lights, 
with the votes of others divided 
between incandescent and cold ca- 
thode. As for room comfort, 78 
percent said they would specify in- 
dividual room thermostats for con- 
trol of classroom heating and ven- 
tilation. 

The superintendents were in rather 
close agreement on the items they 
would eliminate in an “austerity 
program.” When asked which of 
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several items they could eliminate 
for the sake of economy, they check- 
ed (in this order) glass block 
panels, pitched roof, radiant heat- 
ing, fluorescent lighting, asphalt tile 
floors, acoustical ceilings, and room- 
temperature controls. 

From the standpoint of materials, 
the exterior of the school of tomor- 
row will not differ greatly from that 
of today. A majority of superinten- 
dents replying said they favored 
brick. Others voted for native stone, 
stucco, and concrete. The greatest 
change will occur in window treat- 
ment, judging from the replies. In- 
stead of using single-pane glazing 
which offers little insulation against 
temperature extremes, double-pane 
glass will be specified by many. 
Glass blocks will often be used for 
directional lighting. 

More color will be a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the school in- 
terior. Whereas classrooms in 
schools built a generation ago were 
plain to the point of being drab, 
tomorrow’s schools will have bright, 
correlated color treatment that will 
be pleasing to the eye and enliven 
the spirit, if the schoolmen have 
their way. A majority of those reply- 
ing favored plaster walls for class- 
rooms, although painted cinder 
blocks found favor both for class- 
rooms and for corridors. Ceramic 
tile and plaster walls were the most 
popular for corridors. 

Classroom floors would consist 
of asphalt tile in most schools and 


this was the material most favored 
also for corridors, although, as with 
classroom floors, terrazzo, rubber 
tile, cement, and linoleum received 
many votes. 

On the question of heating equip- 
ment more than 70 percent regarded 
steam as the most desirable with the 
others divided between hot water 
and hot air. Central-type systems 
were preferred by more than half, 
but many suggested unit ventilatots 
and radiant panel heating. An over- 
whelming majority voted for the 
unit ventilators as a means of k 
ing classroom air healthfully fresh 
as well as comfortable. Air condi- 
tioning also appears to be on the 
list of desirable items for modern 
schools. Virtually all of the super- 
intendents who responded to the 
questionnaire answered the quety 
about the type of air conditioning 
preferred. The vote was fairly 
evenly divided between room units 
and central systems. 

Nor is the infant television over- 
looked as a prospective educational 
medium. In listing the special serv- 
ice rooms that were desired, 17 per- 
cent would make provision for tele- 
vision reception. 

Cafeterias are considered essential 
in these elementary schools of the 
future, for 67 percent of the super- 
intendents voted for them. Music 
rooms, gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
visual-education rooms, and dispen- 
saries were favored in varying per- 
centages by the superintendents. © 


wih RECENT survey shows 85 percent of the children in 


Peoria, Ill., elementary schools as “proud of their school.” 





Drama in a Circle 


Penthouse Production in the High School 
GLENN HUGHES 
In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


ECAUSE some readers may 
not be familiar with the word 
“penthouse” as applied to theatrical 
production, I shall begin by saying 
that it is synonymous with “arena.” 

‘Obviously I cannot claim any 
Onnection with the origin of arena 
uction, but I can claim connec- 
tion with the application of this 
téchnique to standard modern 


ama, and certainly I am respon- 
sible for the present theatrical sig- 
nificance of the word “penthouse.” 
For 17 years we have employed at 
the University of Washington the 
afcient method of central staging 
With striking success. 


ROOM AT THE INN 


In 1932, when I decided to apply 
the ancient circus technique to mod- 
efn plays, I was at a loss to know 
where to conduct the experiment. 
A wealthy friend of mine had just 
finished building a penthouse atop 
a new hotel only two blocks from 
the campus and he happened to 
mention that he had not yet furnish- 
ed the large living room of that 
penthouse. This gave me an idea, 
and I promptly suggested that he 
let us use this room for our ex- 
periment. He agreed, and a few 
days later I took several members 
of my staff up to the penthouse, led 
them into the bare drawing room, 
an irregular rectangle with large 
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windows looking out over the city 
and lake and said, “Here is where 
we are going to perform.” I could 
see them looking for a place to 
erect a stage. I marked off a central 
area approximately 14 feet square. 
“This is our stage.” One of them 
asked, “And where will the audi- 
ence sit?” I replied, ‘They will sit 
all around. On four sides.’’ They 
looked at me a bit skeptically, but 
were not opposed to the idea. 

During that winter we made sev- 
eral productions in the penthouse, 
where we had room for an audience 
of only 60. But the idea was a hit. 
Later when we moved into the ball- 
room of the hotel we tried calling 
our plays ballroom productions, but 
the name penthouse had become at- 
tached to the method, and we found 
it impossible to get the public to 
drop it. To them they were pent- 
house plays, and wherever we have 
gone since that time they have re- 
mained penthouse plays. 

Our first Penthouse Theater was 
a building which we rented and re- 
modeled for our use. In 1940 we 
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opened our present Penthouse 
Theater on the campus, a beautiful 
modern building which seats 172, 
which we designed exactly as we 
wanted it. 

In the eight-and-a-half years of 
its operation the Penthouse Theater 
has never had a dark week, and 
seldom an empty seat. Each pro- 
duction runs six weeks. We are 
usually sold out some time in ad- 
vance, and we frequently turn away 
as many people on a weekend as 
we put in the theater. There is no 
theater in the country, to my knowl- 
edge, which has so devoted a fol- 
lowing. Partly because of the at- 
mosphere, which is friendly and 
intimate, partly because of the ef- 
fectiveness of the style of presenta- 
tion, and partly because the house 
is dedicated to comedy. 

We learned early in our period 
of experimentation that although 
tragedy can be done in this manner, 
comedy is safer. For most tragedies 
one needs greater separation of 
audience and play. The impact at 
close quarters is too strong. This 
policy, however, does not mean that 
our School of Drama _ neglects 
tragedy altogether. We have an- 
other theater, which has a conven- 
tional proscenium-arch stage, and in 
that house we present our heavier 
dramas. 

When you move out of the 
standard theater you are apt to lose 
a very valuable thing: theatrical at- 
mosphere. And when you do away 
with scenery and elaborate lighting 
effects, you are also sacrificing ele- 
ments which have value in the total 





scheme of theatrical effectiveness. It 
is necessary, therefore, that these be 
compensated for. You must, in 
some way, create an area which is a 
theater—which will give people the 
feeling of a theater. 


DRAMATIZE THE ARENA 


In other words, the arena itself 
must be dramatized. It may be 
quite small, but it must not be too 
large, for the moment the audience 
gets away from the actor you have 
lost the intimacy so vital to comedy. 
Our entire auditorium is only 42 by 
48 feet. We limited ourselves to 
three rows of audience. And we lim- 
ited the acting area to approximately 
24 by 30 feet. We are content with 
a capacity of 172. We placed the 
seats in tiers, leaving the actors to 
perform on the floor level. In equip 
ping the Penthouse Theater we 
purchased the best theater seats on 
the market, partly for their comfort 
and partly because they aided in the 
creation of theatrical atmosphere. 

Lighting an arena is not easy. It 
is difficult to concentrate light on 
the acting area without producing a 
glare in the eyes of a portion of 
the audience. We solved this prob- 
lem in our theater by introducing 
light through a series of small cir- 
cular holes in the ceiling. The light- 
holes are arranged in concentric cir- 
cles around the entire ceiling. The 
outer circles are on a separate cir- 
cuit, and illuminate the three rows 
of audience. All the inner circles 
are on one circuit, and they light 
the acting area. Before the act be- 
gins, only the audience lights are 
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on. When they are taken off we 
have a blackout, during which the 
actors enter quietly and take their 
positions on the stage. 

I can imagine my readers asking 
how such a theater is to be created 
in a high school. You must secure a 
room which you can make your 
own. If you can possibly get the 
exclusive use of an attic or a base- 
ment room for convertsion into a 

enthouse theater, then by all means 
lo so. And turn your students loose 
On the project of giving it a really 
theatrical atmosphere. If your thea- 
ter seats only a hundred or even 75, 
$0 much the better. It will acquire 
the prestige of exclusiveness, And 
your actors can give matinees every 
day for a week or two, thereby 
learning to act by acting. This will 
be much more fun for everybody 


than one or two performances in the 
Main auditorium. Try it and you 
will see that I am right. 


WHICH PLAYS? 


_ I have saved till the last my dis- 
Gussion of the play itself. I have, 
however, mentioned that comedy is 
the most likely medium for arena 
entertainment. We try as much as 
possible to present plays which re- 
quire a single interior setting. Some- 
times we have rewritten the play a 
bit to keep the action all within one 
setting. 

To give you some idea of the sort 
of plays we do at the Penthouse, I 
will enumerate by title our produc- 
tions of the past season. These in- 
clude: “The Far-Off Hills,” by 
Lennox Robinson; ‘‘Dear Ruth,” by 
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Norman Krasna; “Candida,” by 
George Bernard Shaw; “The Late 
Christopher Bean,” by Sidney How- 
ard; “The Whole World Over,” by 
Constantine Simonov; “Dangerous 
Corner,” by J. B. Priestley; “Years 
Ago,” by Ruth Gordon; “Charley's 
Aunt,” by Brandon Thomas; ‘‘La- 
burnum Grove,” by J. B. Priestley; 
and “The Young Idea,” by Noel 
Coward. 

All these are good comedies, writ- 
ten by excellent playwrights. And 
several of them are as well adapted 
to high-school production as they 
are to college. In other seasons we 
have had outstanding success with 
such pieces as “Hay Fever,” and 
“Tonight at 8:30,” by Noel Cow- 
ard; “Kiss and Tell,” by F. Hugh 
Herbert; “Ladies of the Jury,” by 
Fred Ballard; “Claudia,” by Rose 
Franken; “Stage Door,” by Kauf- 
man and Ferber; and many other 
comedies with which you are all 
familiar. 

I never believe in telling a dra- 
matic director what plays he should 
produce. He knows the potentialities 
of his actors and the taste of his 
audience. If he doesn’t, he should 
not be in charge of a dramatic pro- 
gram. I should like to suggest, how- 
ever, that when any of you choose 
a play for arena presentation you 
exercise great care in your choice, 
for otherwise you will be seriously 
jeopardizing your chances of suc- 
cess. You will find that an audience 
will meet you halfway in assuming 
that the center of your arena is such 
and such a place in real life, but you 
must not ask them to strain their 
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credulity to the breaking point. It is 
relatively easy for anyone to accept 
your afrangement of furniture in 
the playing area as a drawing room 
in London or New York, or Grand 
Rapids, but it will be more difficult 
for them to assume that it is a spot 
on a desert island or steamer deck. 

In a few instances we have taken 
the liberty of suggesting that our 
Penthouse stage represented an out- 
door scene, but on these two or 
three occasions the plays involved 
have been sufficiently artificial to 
justify the liberty. Offhand I can 
think of only two plays where we 
have taken this risk: “Charley's 
Aunt,” and “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,”—both of them cos- 
tume plays written in the 1890's, 
and both of them artificial farces. 
In each case we dressed the stage for 
a garden scene by the use of a few 
simple, highly conventional flower- 
beds and garden seats, and the result 
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was quite charming. In more realis- 
tic plays, however, such a playful de- 
vice might well have seemed affect- 
ed and preposterous. I consider it 
extremely important that arena stag- 
ing does not become a stunt. It must 
not be “arty” and it must not be 
“cute.” If it is, it will soon lose its 
novelty and disappear. As a matter 
of fact, I have an idea that that is 
the reason some of our imitators 
have failed. They have imitated the 
element of novelty without under- 
standing the fundamentals. 


UP TO US 


The Penthouse Theater is with us 
far indeed from being a novelty. It 
is an absolutely valid method of play 
production, thoughtfully conceived 
and carefully developed. Its roots 
are deep in the past. Whether or 
not it flowers richly and gratifyingly 
for the present and future — 
on our integrity. 








THE headline above (part of which is lifted from Variety, 
the show people’s magazine) may be true—at least in Wis- 
consin. It’s all the work of the Wisconsin Idea Theater, 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin’s College of 
Agriculture and Extension Division. 

The Idea Theater exists to encourage in the people of the 
state an interest in all branches of dramatic art. Proof of its 
effectiveness lies in the fact that it was responsible for the 
production of around 3000 plays by rural groups in 1949. 
Idea Theater personnel stress the rural-life theme in creat- 
ing interest in drama among farmers on the theory that 
creativeness that is born in the country expresses itself best 
in what it knows best. Meantime, the Wisconsin farmers 
and their families are having a fine time acting in, pro- 
ducing, and creating rural plays. 








Toward Integration of Methods 


Present Trends in the Treatment 
of Stuttering 


STANLEY AINSWORTH 
In the Journal of Exceptional Children 


—J)urING the tremendous up- 
surge of interest in speech problems 
through the 1920's and 1930's most 
fesearch efforts on stuttering were 
directed toward discovering the 
of stuttering or describing 
gh in a more nearly ade- 
ate fashion. Many books and ar- 
les were published which implied 
stated that the cause had been 
fend It soon became apparent, 
wever, that each “expert” seemed 
to have found a different cause! ‘The 
tural outgrowth of these scattered 
ults was the effort to find a com- 
pon ground for integrating the use- 
points of view. Thus the em- 
is has been changing from par- 
ticular “schools” of thought toward 
an integrative, or possibly eclectic 
approach. 

Paralleling this change, there has 
developed an increasing interest in 
the stutterer as an individual person- 
ality—stress on the study of the 
disorder “stuttering” has been re- 
placed by a focus of attention on 
the person who stutters. These ideas 
appear to be crystallizing into an 
acceptance of the point of view that 
there may be different “kinds” of 
stutterers. Or to state it otherwise, 
there is more general acceptance of 
the idea of multiple causation of 
stuttering. 


a 
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It appears that these causes may 
be multiple in various ways. It is 
possible that widely variant causes 
may be active among different stut- 
terers. In some individuals the dom- 
inant factor may be a constitutional 
condition of a relatively obscure 
nature which for labeling purposes 
has been called dysphemia. On the 
other hand, in a large number of 
cases the individual presents a pic- 
ture of normality except for his stut- 
tering and an evaluational syn- 
drome which is an outgrowth of 
certain experiences. Still a third 
group presents evidence of deep- 
seated emotional maladjustment 
which seems to be related to the 
speech problem. Within each type, 
different specific syndromes may be 
active. Furthermore, any one stut- 
terer may exhibit symptoms of more 
than one type. Thus we have a pos- 
sible explanation for the confusing 
results obtained by experimental 
and clinical research. 

The acceptance of such a point of 
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view has had considerable influence 
on the therapies advocated. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the neces- 
sity for a “‘shotgun’’ therapy is more 
apparent. At the same time, the 
clinician is keenly aware of the 
need for adapting and directing the 
therapies with regard to each indi- 
vidual stutterer. It is this balance 
between a broad therapeutic pro- 
gram and specific attention to the 
needs of each individual which is 
most difficult to maintain. Yet this 
approach, for the present at least, 
most adequately combines a posi- 
tive program for aiding the stutterer 
with an acceptance of our exten- 
sive ignorance concerning the na- 
ture of the disorder. 

It is in the treatment of the older 
severe stutterer that the breadth of 
the therapeutic program is best il- 
lustrated. Regardless of specific 
techniques used, it seems possible to 
summarize stuttering therapy under 
five categories or goals. In a com- 
plete program, they may be roughly 
considered as stages of treatment. 
However, it should be clear that 
many clinicians place much greater 
emphasis on one or two of the 
categories to the extent that the 
others are effectively excluded, and, 
in actual practice, these goals may 
be worked toward simultaneously.’ 

1. Alteration of the basic assump- 
tion of the stutterer toward his 
block. The stutterer must learn to 
accept the fundamental block as a 
part of his manner of speaking at 
least temporarily and possibly per- 
manently. The degree to which he 
can make this adjustment materially 


affects progress in relation to all 
other goals. Analysis of stuttering 
patterns, and discussions designed 
to give the stutterer a better under- 
standing of his actions and feelings 
in regard to his problem are helpful 
in pointing up this change in basic 
attitude. 

2. Elimination or reduction of 
secondary reactions. It is generally 
agreed that any desirable therapy 
must include an effort to minimize 
the visual and audible patterns that 
the stutterer is evidencing in an ef- 
fort to speak. In fact, many people 
identify the excess tensions, noises, 
pauses, breathing irregularities, and 
avoidances as the stuttering itself. 
When the stutterer realizes that 
these grotesque items are not a nec 
essary part of his stuttering but are 
truly secondary symptoms, the de 
sitability of removing them is cleat, 
Some clinicians prefer to rely pri- 
marily on indirect methods. They 
feel that emotional and social read- 
justment techniques are effective, 
Others use a more direct attack on 
the reactions in order to gain con- 
scious control of the mechanics of 
stuttering. Techniques include de- 
tailed analysis of methods of stut- 
tering, faking, negative practice, and 
learning new patterns of stuttering. 

3. Reduction of the emotional re- 
actions to stuttering. An important 
aspect of any case of stuttering in- 
volves feelings of fear, frustration, 
embarrassment, shame, and anxiety 
about speaking and stuttering. The 
emphasis of this aspect of therapy 
is to reduce the severity of these 
feelings which are focused on the 
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act of speaking. It can be seen that 
alteration of basic attitude and re- 
duction of secondary reactions assist 
in decreasing anxiety about stutter- 
ing. Voluntary stuttering, analysis 
of selfevaluations and responses of 
listeners, and discussions contribute 
to the reduction of emotional re- 
actions. It is probable that in most 
cases the stutterer does not ever 
or completely indifferent to his 
uttering. Rather, the goal to be 
attained is a reduction in emotional 
fesponse to the point where it does 
fiot seriously interfere with social 
d personal adjustment or with 
ter attempts to control the method 
handling the block when it oc- 
s. 

_ 4. Improvement in techniques for 
éontrolling manner of stuttering. It 
is quite common to give specific at- 


tention to teaching the stutterer how 
to control consciously the sequence 
of actions that occur during the 
Block and thus to speak in a socially 
More acceptable fashion. Handled 
expertly, several of these methods 


ate successful, but the stutterer 
should consider them as ways of 
Gontrolling the block and not as 
means of concealing the fact that he 
stutters. 

5. Improvement of general per- 
sonal and social adjustment. In ad- 
dition to the specific attention to 
factors directly related to stuttering, 
it is often necessary for the clini- 
cian, by various means, to assist the 
stutterer in achieving better general 
personal and social adjustment. 
Much advice given to classroom 
teachers and parents involves en- 


vironmental manipulation and al- 
terations in their own evaluational 
processes which aid in general ad- 
justment of the stutterer. The basic 
assumption of all types and degrees 
of therapy in this area is that as the 
stutterer becomes more adequately 
adjusted his total problem is re- 
duced in two ways. He may stutter 
less or he may achieve a better ac- 
ceptance of the handicap that exists. 
‘ It should be said that the direc- 
tion of therapy changes with age 
and other factors. That is to say, 
the greater degree to which the 
stutterer is mature, is aware of his 
problem, or has inappropriate reac- 
tions in relation to it, the more 
need there is for therapy directed 
specifically toward him. The young- 
er stutterer with less awareness and 
fewer undesirable reactions needs 
to have a larger proportion of the 
therapy directed away from him and 
toward environmental factors which 
may be influencing his speech pat- 
terns. 

The points of view assumed by 
therapists still play an important 
part in the manner of attacking the 
problem. It is essential for the stu- 
dent, the classroom teacher, and 
parents of stutterers to consider this 
factor in reading any article or book 
on the subject. If time and oppor- 
tunity permit the studying of only 
one or two such sources, Charles 
Van Riper’s Stuttering, and Speech 
Handicapped School Children, by 
Johnson, Brown, Curtis, Edney, and 
Keaster, will provide a satisfactory 
basis for the most desirable treat- 
ment of the stutterer in class. ® 











Not Just More Lights 


Better Seeing for Better Schools 
WiLFreD F. CLAPP 


In Educational Administration in an Era of Transition 


ait AM not going to talk about 
lighting; I am going to talk about 
seeing. Those really are two differ- 
ent things. Too often we have as- 
sumed in the past that if we wanted 
children to see better, all we had 
to do was increase the size of the 
light bulbs in the classrooms, or 
put in some fluorescent fixtures. 
That definitely may not be the case. 
In fact, children’s eyes can be 
harmed by providing more light 
unless the provision of that light, 
whether it is natural or artificial, is 
done in such a way that children 
can see with more comfort and 
efficiency. 

Just what good visual conditions 
are has not always been very well 
understood. It has been common 
practice to take a light meter in one 
hand and go into the schoolroom, 
turn on the lights, and to measure 
how much light that room had. It is 
the custom then to shake your head 
and say, “We need to have more 
light; put in more light fixtures.” 

Obviously we need light to see, 
we could not see if we did not have 
light; but lighting engineers have 
assumed blithely that if we have 
more light we can see better. Some 
of them who are not lighting engi- 
neers at all, but are lighting fixture 
salesmen, have gone out with a light 
meter in one hand and a slide rule 
in the other, and have perpetrated 
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some outrages on the children of 
this country. 

If we wish to have conditions 
where children can see with visual 
comfort and efficiency, we want two 
conditions to pertain: 

1. On the material that the chil 
dren are viewing, on the task itself, 
we want to have the maximum 
brightness contrast. We want black 
print on white paper. 

2. We also wish to reduce the 
brightness contrast as much as pos- 
sible, ideally to bring that bright- 
ness contrast as near to the back- 
ground of the task as is reasonably 
possible. That is the goal; that is 
something to which you can tie; 
that is the principle. 


NOT SO IDEAL 


The ideal I suppose, theoretically, 
would be to have an entire white 
background; but we would all go 
“auts” if we would try to do that, 
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because it is psychologically wrong 
and not practical. However, every- 
thing we can do to reduce bright- 
ness contrast will help to improve 
visual conditions. Brightness is 
nothing but luminous intensity of a 
surface. It may be reflected bright- 
Mess, or it may be transmitted 
brightness. If I am looking at a 
light fixture, that is transmitted 
brightness. If 1 am looking at a desk 
fop, that is called reflected bright- 
Mess. 

’ If we are going to try to reduce 
brightness differences, or brightness 
fatios, or brightness contrasts, with- 
in the total classroom, what do we 
have to do? It is obvious that we 
have to increase the brightness of 
the low-brightness areas of the 
classroom, and we have to control 
the brightness of the high-bright- 


mess areas. 


LOW-BRIGHTNESS AREAS 


What are the 


low-brightness 
areas? They are the floor, furniture, 


chalkboard, walls, and ceiling. 
What do we do about them? We 
paint the ceiling white; and white 
paint is not any more expensive 
than corn-brown paint, and we will 
have twice as much light on the in- 
side row of desks as we had before 
—just by painting the ceiling white. 
Suppose you are the teacher in a 
one-room rural school, and the 
board has about $5 to spend on 
fixing up that room. The teacher 
should get them to buy a gallon of 
paint and paint that ceiling white. 
That is the best thing you can do 
for those youngsters. 


Sidewalls should be painted in 
pastel colors with flat paint, having 
a reflection factor of at least 60 per- 
cent. It is best to have that color go 
right down to the floor. It will be 
criticized because it gets dirty; and 
it will. If it gets dirty, paint it over 
again, only maybe it is not neces- 
sary to paint the whole wall. We 
could establish a dado line and 
paint the lower part slightly darker. 
We must not have, however, any 
more of these shiny dark-brown 
dirty-looking wainscots which we 
have in so many of our schools. 
How can we teach children to be 
clean in dirty buildings? Why hide 
dirt ? 

Floors should have a reflection 
factor of about 30 percent. A well- 
maintained natural maple finished 
floor is about right. In selecting 
asphalt tile colors, we should select 
colors which are at least as light as 
a light maple floor—light tans work 
out pretty well. We should never 
permit any contrasting checkerboard 
patterns, or any dark borders or 
bases. The floor should be a solid 
bright color. 

Furniture should be natural fin- 
ished or blond furniture. The trim 
should be natural or painted finish 
with approximately the same reflec- 
tion factor as the walls. The average 
slate chalkboard has a reflection fac- 
tor of about 5 percent; it absorbs 
about 95 percent of the light which 
hits it. That makes it practically 
impossible to get a decent bright- 
ness balance within the room. Con- 
sequently, the lighter type of 
boards, either in composition or 
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glass, have been finding increased 
acceptance. 

If we are going to balance bright- 
ness, we must bring up the bright- 
ness of the low-brightness areas 
which we have just talked about; 
and we have to bring down the 
brightness of the high-brightness 
areas, or the sources of light. The 
sources of light are the sky, the 
sun, and the outdoors through the 
windows, and/or the light fixtures. 

What can we do about control- 
ing those sources of high bright- 
ness? Let us talk first about daylight. 
I must start by saying that I do 
not think anyone has the answer 
yet on how to admit daylight into 
a schoolroom and at the same time 
to control it so that the windows, 
which are a part of the visual field 
of the youngster, and the bright sky 
will not be too bright. Various 
schemes are being tried. There are 
window shields such as Venetian 
blinds, or the double-roller shades 
which are as often misused as they 
are used intelligently. Some are 
using a light-directional glass block. 
Other schools are having light dif- 
fusers of one sort or another—ver- 
tical or horizontal louvers. Some 
are having overhangs. 

What you do depends on the 
climate and many other factors, and 
how daring one can be in the style 
of architecture one dares to build in 
a certain community. I think the 
ultimate is to design a classroom in 
which youngsters can sit in any po- 
sition in the room with visual com- 
fort. Attempts are being made to 
design such a room. 


Lighting problems and other fac- 
tors have brought about the trend 
in the last few years to build build- 
ings of one story and to adopt 
some sort of a broken roof design 
so that we could get some light into 
the interior of the classrooms. I 
think that it is a very fine thing my- 
self, and I am in favor of it. I per- 
sonally think also that the one-story 
buildings, even if they do look like 
henhouses, are much more friendly 
to children than some of the monu- 
ments that have been built in the 
past. 


ABOUT DAYLIGHT DESIGN 


Someone may say, “Well, look, 
what are you fussing about this day- 
light design for since we have very 
little sun in Michigan or Illinois, 
and we can make a chart which will 
prove it to you. Why not depend on 
electric lighting and quit fooling 
with this freakish design?” Theré 
are two or three reasons why day- 
light design is important. One is 
that even though we may not have 
too much sunlight on some days im 
a certain climate and latitude, there 
is not a day in the year but what has 
lots of daylight. You can go out- 
doors with a light meter when it is 
raining hard, and you will find 
about 250 foot candles of illumina- 
tion. There is something more 
cheerful, certainly, and more nat- 
ural about natural lighting than 
there is about any system of artificial 
lighting. 

In the matter of economy, we 
might as well use that daylight 
while it is there, rather than to burn 
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electric current. We will, however, 
provide artificial lighting to supple- 
ment the natural lighting, and also 
to provide for evening work. 

Someone always asks me, ‘Should 
we have fluoresrent lighting or in- 
candescent lighting?’ I do not care 
which you have, provided you study 
the situation carefully, and provided 
ou insist on good design and the 
find of a design which will come 
Within proper brightness ratios. 
| When fluorescent installations are 
made, bare tubes should never be 

d, just as a bare light bulb 
Should not be used in a classroom. 
If you really want a good fluorescent 
installation you should have two or 
three continuous rows of fluorescent 
fixtures from the back to the front 
of the classroom, two tubes in a 
fixture, shielded so that brightness is 
fot too high and so that you cannot 
$ee the tubes; and with the major 

rtion of the light to the ceiling. 

ou will get about twice as much 
light from the fluorescent fixture as 
you get from the incandescent fix- 
ture; it is about twice as efficient. 
But you will also spend a great deal 
More on maintenance if you main- 
tain them properly. 

Many of our schools in Michigan 
have been using a very inexpensive 
incandescent installation which, 
with a white ceiling, light side 
walls, and light finishes, works very 


well; that is the silver bowl concen- 
tric ring-type fixture. It has the 
advantage of an indirect fixture 
without the disadvantages. Instead 
of a platter to gather dust, you have 
these rings around the fixture 
which shield the top half of that 
silver bowl bulb from the eye. The 
bulb which is coated with silver on 
the inside is the reflecting agent. 
There is nothing to gather dust, so 
it reflects light to the ceiling. The 
fixture is very inexpensive; you can 
buy one for $15, or less with a 
school discount. Of course, you will 
spend more for electric current, but 
remember in a school which is prop- 
etly designed for daylight, with 
white ceilings, light finishes, you 
are not going to have your lights on 
very long. 

Our problem is to provide an en- 
vironment in which children can 
see. We desire maximum brightness 
contrast on the task, minimum 
brightness contrast everywhere else. 
The ideal type of light fixture is the 
type that nobody notices; it is unob- 
trusive; it does not hit you in the 
eye; you can look at it without 
squinting. Even though it is impos- 
sible to go the whole way at once in 
any school, anything that can be 
done to help bring about balanced 
brightness will definitely improve 
the visual conditions for the chil- 
dren ® 


School Broadcasting 
A SPECIAL broadcasting station for children was recently 
opened in Kiev, U.S.S.R. Built and equipped by pupils in 
a technical school, it features short-wave conversations with 
children in other parts of the world. 





Many Factors Affect 


“Classroom Climate” 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM and GEORGE H. HENRY 


In the School Executive 


On Tuesday, Miss Groves said 
to the principal, ‘The Howard boy 
is certainly impudent and unruly, 
and probably ought to be referred 
to the guidance director.’”” On the 
same Tuesday, Miss Jones said to 
the principal, “That Howard boy 
is decidedly improving. He's turn- 
ing into a fine fellow.” 

Over and over again throughout 
our secondary schools such contra- 
dictory observations are brought to 
the principal’s office. The average 
principal ascribes them to the mystic 
interplay of personalities and lets it 
go at that. 

The contradiction may take an- 
other form. Why is the tenth-grade 
English class at two o'clock under 
Miss Smith loud, boisterous, and 
restless when it is “well behaved”’ 
at other times? Miss Smith has no 
trouble with any of her other 
classes; yet she is genuinely worried 
about what might be wrong with 
this class. Last year she had this 
same group in ninth-grade English 
and was very happy working with 
them. 

The principal, also alarmed, casts 
around for a possible explanation 
asking himself whether Miss Smith 
is slipping, whether something in 
her personal life is accountable for 
this reversal in form, whether the 
pupils’ behavior in this particular 
case is due to a personality clash be- 
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tween the whole group and the 
teacher. He has often seen a class 
and a teacher unhappily at odds 
with each other. 

He discards these reasons when 
he recalls that actually there are at 
present five such trouble spots 
among his faculty of 20 teachers, 
not one of the five teachers involved 
being what he would term a “weak 
disciplinarian.” He makes several - 
visits to Miss Smith’s class. He pet 
ceives that something 7s wrong with- 
in the group, but what is it? Miss 
Smith has better methods, consider- 
ed in terms of group management, 
than Mr. Brown who has this same 
class immediately before her, and 
whose classes for ten years have 
never been known to be in disorder. 
In their class with Mr. Brown these 
pupils are so quiet and industrious 
all period long that you can hear a 
pin drop. Brown is a born disciplin- 
arian. Perhaps Miss Smith must 
simply stiffen and assert her au- 
thority. Yet he remembers that she 
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has no trouble with others of her 
classes. Again the average principal 
uncorks his favorite diagnosis—per- 
sonality. 

The administrator cannot dismiss 
these trouble spots as due to the in- 
explicable vagaries of human nature 
—to something outside the reach of 
supervision. Does it mean that su- 

rvision is of little help when it is 

eded most? Fortunately, there 
ve been some recent investigations 
into the cause of group behavior 
ithin classrooms. In cooperation 
ith the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
itute of School Experimentation 
some teachers tried to find out if it 
as possible to identify several 
inds of teacher control of class- 
fooms and if so, how these differ- 
ing types of teacher control influ- 
@nce the group behavior of pupils. 
Their findings present material that 
fay considerably modify what ad- 
Ministrators call the supervision of 
ipstruction. 
' Teachers found that during the 
@urse of a day all class groups 
Were subjected to patterns of con- 
tfol ranging from complete adult 
domination to relatively free self- 
Management. In one group's first- 
period class there was extreme 
“order”; the pupils becoming quiet 
immediately on entering the door. 
There was no group work, each was 
on his own, and class discussion was 
conducted in single one-way tracks 
between pupils and teacher. 

In their next class these same pu- 
pils betrayed a subdued hostility to- 
ward the teacher. In the few min- 
utes before class began pupils shot 


rubber bands and yelled at one an- 
other. Then the teacher snapped the 
class into attention. He dominated 
the whole period, issuing directives 
and barking commands. In the third 
class the group strolled into the 
room chatting informally and then 
undertook their committee work on 
their own initiative before the teach- 
er entered. The very same boys and 
girls! 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE 


If an administrator takes the 
trouble and time to follow a class 
group, he will soon be aware that 
pupils pass from class to class with 
climates each so different and unre- 
lated—and, above all, each coming 
too fast for human beings to readapt 
themselves to it—that naturally 
some trouble spots inevitably de- 
velop. The congenial informal- 
group relationships established in 
one class by a skillful teacher are 
broken down and ignored complete- 
ly in another class by the directive 
techniques of another teacher. It 
is no wonder that tensions mount 
and ultimately turn into explosions. 

Adults, when confronted with 
such stresses, may stage a protest 
meeting, quit their jobs, strike, re- 
form their group living, or vote 
somebody out of office. Pupils, with 
no such devices at their command, 
can only let down, hunt for a safety 
valve, or seek a scapegoat. 

Supervision at present regards 
teachers as fixed points before which 
five different classes pass in parade. 
In contrast, suppose we regard su- 
pervision as a way of looking at 
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what is happening to the same 
group of pupils as it passes under 
the influence of five different teach- 
ers. Suppose the supervisor followed 
the Howard boy around as he faced 
various class climates and observed 
how he adjusted himself. Then the 
principal would see his school in 
a new and fresh way and see that 
these trouble spots are not so in- 
explicable as they may seem. 

The principal is in the best posi- 
tion to see the overall school cli- 
mate, but the faculty, too, should 
have the opportunity. Supervision 
may have to turn faculty meetings 
into cooperative research groups 
with the express purpose of mak- 
ing teachers conscious of how the 
various types of control in their 
classes are affecting the group be- 
havior of pupils throughout the 
school, wherever these pupils go. 
The conduct of the Howard boy, 
they'd see, is not so unaccountable. 

Some critics may point out that 
in the outside world there are all 
kinds of controls varying in degree 
from institution to institution—in 
church governance, business man- 
agement, home relations, club life, 
political hierarchies—and so it is 
supervision in the future may be to 
good for youngsters to meet all 
manner of group relations in order 
to prepare them for life. Assuming 
the argument to be true, one has 
only to show that this diversity is 


not planned in any school; it is 
purely accidental. 

If the research findings as re- 
lated to classroorn climate gain in 
influence, another major purpose of 
supervision in the future may be to 
detect why incipient tensions are be- 
ing created in a particular classroom 
and then to enlist a whole faculty 
in handling these tensions. Then the 
principal and faculty must decide, 
in all fairness to the pupils, what 
kind of climate they want to estab- 
lish so that group behavior may be 
progressively enriched. The learning 
process is difficult enough under 
ideal physical conditions without its 
being impaired still more by a 
school that distracts pupils by com- 
pelling them to undergo unnecessaty 
and profitless adjustments. 


DIVIDED WE FALL 


Principals used to speak of ag- 
ticulating subject matter, then of 
integrating several departments into 
broad fields. These can hardly be 
achieved unless there is integration 
of the school climate and also weav- 
ing together of those contradictory 
class climates into a meaningful pat- 
tern to the pupil. So long as a 
school remains divided, half au- 
thoritarian and half democratic- 
group planning, the learning proc- 
ess cannot integrate the behavior of 
pupils, however well integrated the 
resource units may be. 


THE Union of South Africa has set up a system of education 
based on ‘white supremacy,” says a note in the Edpress 
News Letter. Negroes are to be taught only “useful occupa- 


tions,’ whites to be “rulers.” 








Library Corner As 


Listening Post 
JOHN RATLIFF 
In the Texas Outlook 


ye library of the Marshall 
Junior High School in Houston has 
become as much a listening center 
as it is a reading center. 
Pupils gather there to listen— 
through earphones—to plays or 
ories or poetry or music. They sit 
ound what the library calls a Lis- 
tening Post—a large table on which 
are mounted two electric phono- 
aphs equipped with three ear- 
phones each. No sound emanates 
om this built-to-order Listening 
ost except through the earphones. 
' The Listening Post was set up in 
the Marshall Junior High library 
fwo years ago, and its usefulness 
and popularity have grown so that 
the school is now considering the 
installation of a third phonograph. 
The Post was first installed with the 
idea that a large number of pupils 
@an’t read up to their normal de- 
Velopmental levels and that these 
pupils need other means of becom- 
ing acquainted with the stories, folk 
tales, plays, and poetry they miss if 
they have to depend only on read- 
ing. The Marshall High teachers 
also know that their pupils will de- 
velop in music appreciation if they 
can listen to good music. And they 
realize that increasingly large num- 
bers of pupils are becoming habitu- 
ated to aural learning by radio. 
They believe that there are as 
many reasons for having a child lis- 
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ten to good stories, plays, and 
poetry as there are for having him 
read. For, besides getting the story, 
as he does by reading, he also gets 
to hear the excellent rendition by 
Katherine Cornell or Ronald Cole- 
man. When the stories or plays or 
poems are dramatized for him, they 
are real to him and his reaction is 
much more intense than it is when 
he reads them. 

When a pupil puts on the head- 
phones he goes “‘out of this world.” 
All outside noises are cut out, and 
it is easy for him to give his full 
attention to the record. Sometimes 
he breaks out with a chuckle when 
he listens to the tall tales of Paul 
Bunyan or Pecos Bill. Changes of 
expression flit like cloud shadows 
across his face when he follows the 
drama of Huck Finn or Tom Saw- 
yer. He exhibits a look of horror as 
he listens aghast to Philip Nolan 
curse his country. 

These natural reactions reveal an 
absorption that is not often seen 
while a child is reading a book. 
And there is little doubt that when 
he listens to Ivanhoe, Abe Lincoln 
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in Illinois, Treasure Island, and A 
Man Without a Country, he learns 
to appreciate these works more than 
he would merely by reading them. 

Some of the musical records he 
often listens to are Prokofieff's 
“Peter and the Wolf,” Rimski-Kor- 
sakov’s “Scheherazade,” or Haydn's 
“Symphony in B-Flat Major.” Mu- 
sical records are always in demand, 
and pupils often request these par- 
ticular records on their own. 

It is the intention of the school to 
build up a record library to fit the 
needs of the curriculum. Many of 
the records that already have been 
bought for the Listening Post are 


And No Commercials! 


the standard products of the major 
recording companies. The newest 
instruction recordings, containing 
dramatizations of great literature 
and history, are being acquired from 
companies that specialize in these 
productions. Some of the records 
were made at school. The supply of 
records for school use is limited 
now, but it should not be limited 
for long, because the many possi- 
bilities of learning by listening, 
through such devices as the Listen= 
ing Post, are fast coming to light. 
At Marshall Junior High, the Lis- 
tening Post has opened up a whole 
new area of library expansion. @ 


Last month the first radio station owned by a public library 
went on the air with its initial programs. The station is 
WFPL, an FM outlet owned by the Louisville, Ky., Free 


Public Library. 


Plans for the station call for seven-day-a-week program- 
ming. The Louisville area has 45,000 FM-set owners and 
the “powerful little 10-watter” hopes to reach a big share of 
them with a practical approach to culture. It is all part of 
the Library's attempt to make the citizens of Louisville see 
that culture is nothing to be afraid of. It will avoid the 
“over-arty” while still bringing books, music, the theater, 
forums, panels, etc. to the listeners. 

With it all, the station’s management says, there “won't 


be a commercial in a calendar year.” 











Is the Emphasis Wrong? 


Typewriting Speed—A False Goal? 
E. C. McGIL- 
In the Journal of Business Education 


EACHERS of typewriting must 
realize that typing speed is not an 
end in itself, and even that typewrit- 
ing ability should not be the end 
wen of typewriting instruction. 

ypewriting must be considered as 
fone of the tools of business, a tool 
‘that i is important as a means of com- 
“munication in the carrying out of 
business operations and in the main- 
‘tenance of those communications 
: ‘records essential to such operations. 
) Most certainly the speed of the 
‘typist is not the dominant techni- 
que involved in this communicative 
process. 

Typing teachers: How much em- 
phasis is placed on typing speed in 
the business offices of American 
‘firms? How many times do office 
“managers make promotions in terms 
of words a minute of typing speed ? 
When employers interview a young 
lady for a secretarial position, how 
interested arte they in typewriting 
speed as such, as compared with the 
other attributes of office skills ap- 
plied at the typewriter? A little in- 
vestigation by typewriting teachers 
will reveal just how false most class- 
room typewriting objectives really 
are. 

The desired objectives in type- 
writing speed should be the attain- 
ment of a speed that is natural for 
each individual. The daily drives for 
speed in typewriting classes do little 
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more than cultivate inhibitions that 
will retard, rather than promote real 
progress in typewriting. The surge 
for increased stroking power, when 
placed before the student day after 
day, has a tendency to create nerv- 
ous tension, jerky operations, and 
generally poor typing technique. 

All typewriting teachers have 
heard their students complain after 
taking a “timed test,“ “I did not 
type as fast as I did yesterday in 
practice,” or “Yesterday after class, 
I typed with fewer errors and more 
speed than I did today in the timed 
test.” What is the difference in the 
conditions that make these results 
different from one another? It is the 
difference in objectives and empha- 
sis or goals. In the situations where 
the student is not concerned over 
the results of the work performed 
in terms of speed, he is relaxed and 
is typing at a rate of speed that is 
natural for his fingers and his nerv- 
ous system. 

Daily practice in typewriting in 
which one strives for freedom of 
movement in the production of ma- 
terial that has values other than 
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speed alone can do much for de- 
veloping real speed that is market- 
able. In reality, speed is the rate of 
performance which is used day to 
day in the accomplishment of opera- 
tions that result in a usable product. 
This, of course, means work that is 
relatively free from errors, is prop- 
erly arranged, and is authentically 
correct in content and form. 

Paramount to almost all of the 
objectives in typewriting is accurate 
work; accurate not only in terms of 
correct keys being struck, but also 
correct in form, general appearance, 
and real meaning. Production is 
usable only when it is accurately 
written regardless of the speed of 
the typist. If accuracy is to be ob- 
tained, it must be striven for in all 
practice work produced because the 
skill of typewriting is brought about 
by a process of habit formation. The 
habits formed in practice are the 
habits that must necessarily be used 
in real production. An individual is 
no better typist than are the habits 
which are cultivated and promul- 
gated during the formative period. 
If this assumption is true, then the 
philosophy of ‘Type! Type! Drive! 
Drive! for speed, accuracy will come 
later,” must be fallacious. 

Other objectives are found in 
smooth continuous operation at the 
typewriter—operations performed 
in a natural way without undue in- 
fluence from outside stimuli. The 
operator should have some knowl- 
edge of the use which will be made 
of the work being produced. A 


knowledge of its value in business 
operations is also important. With 
an emphasis on such objectives type- 
writing becomes a means to an end 
rather than an end within itself. 
Such knowledge produces a greater 
interest in the work being perform- 
ed and the quality and quantity of 
work produced without major em- 
phasis being placed on speed as 
such. 

No greater challenge can be met 
by the teacher of typewriting than 
that of developing techniques of 
instruction which bring about the 
cultivation of typewriting skill com- 
parable to that required on real jobs 
holding real future for promotion 
and advancement. Such a challenge 
reiterates the need for a greater 
knowledge of the mental and physi- 
cal reactions that actually occut 
with each student while learning 
typewriting. It must also emphasize 
the importance of teachers of type- 
writing having a greater knowledge 
of the real requirements of type- 
writing in business. The challenge 
must necessarily call for a study of 
the influences of the “speed above 
all” technique of typewriting in- 
struction on attaining the objectives 
that grow out of the real require- 
ments of business. Likewise, an un- 
biased comparison must be made in 
the different techniques in type- 
writing instruction for the purpose 
of determining those procedures 
which lead to the accomplishment 


of real achievement in typewriting 
skill. e 





Stress on Mechanics 


A New Proposal Concerning 
Beginning Reading 


I. A. RICHARDS, CHRISTINE GIBSON and WILLIAM H. BURTON 


In Elementary English 


HE primary teacher who is to 
introduce reading to children first 
entering school is confronted with 

ba dilemma. The dilemma is itself 
' difficult enough, but the choices 
' made in dealing with it are of cru- 
' cial importance for later growth or 
' disability in reading. The dilemma 
is: mechanics first or interesting 
content first. The teacher may aim 
_ to give children sufficient mastery of 
' mechanical skills without much 


stress on what is being read. The 
_teacher may aim to develop interest 
_and enthusiasm for reading through 


the use of interesting content with- 
out much regard for the humdrum 
everyday skills. 


OVERSTRESSED MECHANICS 


Materials some years ago over- 
stressed the mechanics, and worse, 
mechanics of a very dull and form- 
al sort. The inevitable result was 
mechanical word calling, singsong 
oral reading, failure to understand, 
dislike for reading, and widespread 
development of serious disabilities. 
Modern materials overcorrected for 
stress on mechanics and aimed at in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The inevit- 
able results were, despite interest 
and enthusiasm, inability to read 
new materials and absence of any 
method for attacking unknown 
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and William H. Burton are mem- 
bers of the staff at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Reported from Elementary English, 
XXVI (December, 1949), 461-64, 





words. All degrees of adjustment 
between mechanics and content will 
be found between the extremes 
noted. All reputable systems of 
teaching reading today give specific 
attention to this balance. 

We know that reading should not 
be the “scourge of infancy.’ The 
children should not meet it as a 
mysterious and unpleasant rigma- 
role. Reading should not be thrust 
unwanted on unwilling and unready 
children. There must be interest and 
pleasure. There must not be frustra- 
tion. We know also that learning 
to read, as with learning anything, 
cannot be all fun and frolic. Sys- 
tematic provision for basic skills 
must be included. 

One of the latest proposals for 
beginning reading departs radically 
from certain of the conventional 
conceptions. A bold attack is made 
on the mechanics from the very 
beginning. Content is not sacrificed, 
being derived from objects and op- 
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erations within the immediate ex- 
perience of all children. The aim 
of this system is to give quick con- 
fident mastery of the mechanics, and 
at the same time to develop the de- 
sirable reading attitude. The ma- 
terials so far available provide en- 
trance into reading through a series 
of systematically graded steps which 
analyze, separate, and give continu- 
ous practice in the parts of the read- 
ing process for beginners. The 
wholeness of the process is safe- 
guarded through the use of the 
sentence as the structure within 
which the part may be emphasized. 
The relation of the sentence and 
its parts to immediately recogniz- 
able experience also guarantees 
unity. 

The key to the mechanics is in 
the systematic control of letter in- 
take, of word form, and of sentence 
structure. All reputable methods 
control words and sentences in 
some degree. The new proposal is 
that letters be controlled as well. 

A very few letters are used at 
first, selected so that the easily con- 
fused letters are not presented to- 
gether to the child. One letter only 
is used from the commonly con- 
fused pairs, as for instance the sym- 
metrics, such as w and m, b and d, 
and the more or less complete forms 
of one configuration, such as o and 
c, e and ¢. The child’s task of dis- 
tinguishing a word through seeing 
clearly the letters which compose 
it is made much easier. Later, when 
recognition of these words as being 
made out of these parts (letters) in 
these positions, has become unfail- 


ing, the remaining letters can be in- 
troduced in turn without confusion. 
The intake is gradual, and builds 
confidence in the new undertaking. 
Nothing succeeds like success. 


SEVEN LETTERS 


An initial set of letters ahimn 
s t, was used in constructing the 
materials for tryout of this system. 
The control of the letter intake, of 
course, limits the range of words 
which can be used. A sufficient 
supply of short, interesting and nat- 
ural sentences dealing with familiar 
and meaningful things is, however, 
not too difficult to arrange. The 
first sentences from the primet, 
Words on Paper, by I. A. Richards 
and Christine Gibson (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: English Language 
Research, Inc., 13 Kirkland Street, 
1943) follow. They are not so effec 
tive as when printed in the primet 
with their accompanying picture- 
story. 

That is a man. 

That is a hat. 

That is a man. 

That is his hat. 

That hat is his hat. 

The authors believe that the re- 


semblance between their materials 
and those found in the formal non- 
meaningful readers of a generation 
ago is superficial only. The forms 
are similar but not the organization 
and content. The differences and 
congruences between words and be- 
tween sentences enable the learner, 
the authors believe, to see clearly 
what it is in the form of the word 
which makes it that word and no 
other. The learner not only sees 
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what the word means, but sees how 
it does this; sees how the word dif- 
fers from other words which mean 
other things. The word, further- 
more, always occurs within a mean- 
ingful sentence and not in isolation. 
The relation of the parts of the sen- 
tence pattern to the parts of the 
child’s experience is easily exhibited 
and grasped. The key task, seeing 
of a word as a structural item, and 
—s a meaningful whole, namely, 
ithe sentence, is easily accomplished. 
pean, word, and letter recogni- 
ition advance side by side. The size 
‘of the problem is kept down. The 
‘content keeps it meaningful. The 
‘values of analytic methods (word, 
“sentence, story, story-picture) and 
‘of the synthetic methods (alpha- 
‘betic, phonic) are thus combined 
in the process of perception with- 
‘out loss of actuality and meaning. 
The values of the experience ap- 
proach are included. 


GOOD FOR PHONICS 


One significant observation made 
by teachers who have tried the new 
material is this: the control of let- 
ters produces an unlooked-for bene- 
fit, namely, a very good background 
and readiness for phonics. The con- 
stant repetition of the same letters 
attracts a child’s attention and 
makes analysis of letter sounds very 
easy. Spelling is also improved, 
though the extent of that improve- 
ment is still a matter for investiga- 
tion. 


The method has not yet: been test- 
ed under controlled conditions, but 
experiments are to be set up in the 
near future. The method has been 
used, however, in a number of prac- 
tical school situations, including be- 
ginning classes in first grade and 
individual cases under tutoring for 
disabilities. Special groups of reme- 
dial cases have also used it. A sub- 
urban city in the Boston area has 
tried the material out recently in all 
slow sections in the primary grades. 
The supervisor also reports good 
use by better readers in one class 
which used the primer in a class of 
36 children of wide ability range. 
Most of the slow children, it is re- 
ported, have quickly achieved mas- 
tery of mechanics and developed a 
favorable reading attitude. Cases of 
disability have shown a drop. A 
workshop in remedial reading using 
the materials was offered by Har- 
vard University in its 1949 Summer 
Session. 

The materials can be used, the 
authors believe, to follow any type 
of readiness program and to pre- 
cede any basal series. They have 
also been very successful with non- 
reading adults. 

A new edition of the primer, 
Words on Paper, with teacher's 
manual and film strips is in prep- 
aration and it is planned to make 
these available at cost to school sys- 
ters which are interested in using 
them for controlled experimenta- 
tion. ° 


p ATRIOTISM and enlightened selfinterest can go to- 
gether. Buy U. S. Savings Bonds and serve both. 
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Compromise?—By the time you 
read this a federal-aid-to-education 
bill acceptable to all the embattled 
forces may be out of committee and 
on the floor of the House. Rep. 
Lesinski, storm-center of last year’s 
deadlock as chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 
promised as much when he ordered 
executive sessions: of the committee 
early in February. He said that he 
was going to keep the committee 
calendar free of other business and 
added that there is “‘no reason why 
we cannot complete action.” 

The looked-for compromise is ex- 
pected to come on the question of 
providing auxiliary services to non- 
public-school children. By adopting 
the feature of last session’s Senate 
Bill 246, the House could throw the 
problem of allocating the available 
federal funds in the laps of the 
states. For states which forbade 
educational aid to nonpublic 
schools, the compromise bill might 
allot a small share of the federal-aid 
fund to provide auxiliary services 
only, such as transportation of paro- 
chial-school children. 

Proponents of federal aid have 
enlisted a host of influential people 
in their cause. Added to legislators 
who have spoken out for such aid 
are prominent newspapermen such 
as Jonathan Dariiels, editor, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., News and Observer, 
and E. Palmer Hoyt, editor and 
publisher, Denver Post. 


Exposure.—A campaign is now 
underway to enlighten the public on 
the operations of fraudulent schools 
and colleges. Headed by Dean 
James B. Edmonson of the School 
of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, a Committee on Fraudulent 
Schools and Colleges has been form- 
ed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. First step in the campaign 
is a study which has been undet- 
taken by the NEA’s Research Di- 
vision into the legal provisions of 
states regarding the granting of 
charters under which unethical and 
dishonest schools can operate. 
When the study is complete, says 
Dean Edmonson, recommendations 
will be made to state law-making 
bodies regarding correction of char- 
ter-granting provisions. 

Dean Edmonson says the cam- 
paign is chiefly one of informing the 
public of the operations of fraudu- 
lent schools. After that, ‘we expect 
to sit back and watch.” Once na- 
tionally-organized groups with an 
interest in education are aroused, 
thinks Chairman Edmonson, the 
outlawing of such schools will be 
considerably aided. ‘What's needed 
is to get the public aware of the 
seriousness of the issue,’’ he says. 


Just What the Russians Want.— 
The Soviet Information Bulletin has 
been received by numerous schools 
throughout the nation with varying 
kinds of reactions. In some places 
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they have been banned with great 
fanfare, even to the extent of hav- 
ing pictures taken which were pub- 
lished of the burning of the publi- 
cation in a school furnace as hap- 
pened in Baltimore. The “to-do” 
has been less in some other cities 
but still great enough to make Rus- 
sian information officials in this 
country happy. “Just what he want,” 
grinned one of them when asked 
about his reaction. The implication 
is, of course, that banning some- 
thing makes it twice as desirable to 
_ see. The Nazis did some plain and 
_ fancy book-burning so some of the 
‘same in this country makes good 
' grist for the communist propaganda 
mill. “Freedom of information” as 
_championed by university Presidents 
' Conant and Eisenhower is made to 
appear like an empty platitude. 


Ewing Reports on Trip Abroad. 
—Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing returned a short time 
ago from a quick trip to Europe and 
the Middle East where he went to 
look at, among other things, some 
of the educational problems facing 
our fellow nations and how they are 
meeting them. Here, in a nutshell, 
is his report: 

On federal aid to education, the 
British give their universities a 
blank check and everyone seems 
happy. 

On educational problems in 
Israel, the heterogeneous population 
of this new nation creates problems 
of language and cultural differences 
very similar to those encountered 
in this country. Israel is attacking 


the problem, has far to go, but has 
the will to meet it. 


End of S-346.—First of next 
month a directive will come from 
Veterans Administration signalliz- 
ing the beginning of the end of the 
GI Bill of Rights, S-346. The new 
regulation will: make it more diff- 
cult to change courses or, after 
finishing one course, to start an- 
other. In addition, no veteran— 
with some exceptions—may register 
for schooling under S-346 unless he 
is enrolled in school before July 25, 
this year. As it will be four years 
since the official end of the war on 
July 25 and since the law stipulates 
that registration for schooling 
should come within four years from 
the war's end or the veteran’s dis- 
charge, whichever is later, the end 
may be said to be in sight for the 
GI Biil. 

By law, the program is supposed 
to wind up by 1956. According to 
VA officials, the total cost of vet- 
eran schooling and vocational re- 
habilitation will not reach the esti- 
mated $60,000,000,000. VA ex- 
pects the operation of the bill for 
the next six years to cost about 
$16,000,000,000. 


Victory for Privacy—We may 
be on the way to a national system 
of registering births which will not 
only be simplified and uniform but, 
more importantly, will protect the 
citizen from embarrassment and in- 
vasion of privacy. The new plan as 
worked out by the American Asso- 
ciation of Registration Executives 
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and the Council on Vital Records, 
provides for streamlined birth cards 
containing all the essential informa- 
tion about newborn children and 
their parents. The delivering doctor 
would fill it out, the parents would 
check the card for accuracy. After 
filing in the local registrar's office, 
no one could get a copy but the 
child, his parents or legal guardian, 
or someone acting on a court order. 
Some states desiring to adopt the 
simplified form need only change 
existing regulations; others will 
need new legislation. Uniform and 
complete birth records on a national 
scale should be a boon to child ac- 
counting officers and public-school 
administrators. 


The Exceptional.—Some note is 
finally being taken of the education- 
al needs of exceptional children. 
There are 4,000,000 of them and 
their services from the federal gov- 
ernment are given by two over- 
worked specialists, Dr. Elise H. 
Martens and Dr. Romaine Mackie. 
A meeting to consider the problems 
of exceptional children was held in 
this city recently at which state rep- 
resentatives declared that their 
greatest need was for more help 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 
Same time Dr. Martens wrote an 
article for the Journal of Excep- 
tional Children in which she de- 
clared that progress is being made: 
(1) The need of state-wide guidance 
for programs of exceptional chil- 
dren is gaining recognition; (2) 
states are increasingly extending aid 
to school districts to finance pre- 
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grams for education of the excep- 
tional; and (3) training which be- 
gins early and continues through 
adolescence is getting more and 
more emphasis. 


State Department and Educa- 
tion.—The U. S. State Department 
wants educators to know that “‘since 
educational and research institutions 
have a direct interest” in U.S. for- 
eign policy and international rela- 
tions, “the Department is eager to 
be of service to them.” 

To speed up action on inquiries 
received from scholars and othet 
interested persons, the Department 
recently issued a list of available fa- 
cilities. State pointed out in the re- 
lease accompanying the list that it 
facilitates matters if persons making 
inquiry know in advance what divi- 
sion to write to. The offices which 
are most likely to be of aid to edu- 
cators seeking information. are: Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, including the 
Divisions of Public Liaison, Publica- 
tions, and Historical Policy Re- 
search; Office of Educational Ex- 
change, including the Division of 
Exchange of Persons; and the Spec- 
ial Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Intelligence. 


The Celebration Goes On.— 
Even though the planned sesquicen- 
tennial celebration for Washington 
has been put off until next year, the 
Library of Congress is going ahead 
with its plans to observe its own 
anniversary of 150 years of life. 
Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, says the celebration goes on. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Effective July 1 the Milwaukee, Wis., 
superintendent of schools will be 
Harold S. Vincent, superintendent at 
Canton, Ohio. 

Superintendent in San Gabriel, Calif., 
now is Lawrence White, formerly with 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

_ The new superintendent at Springfield, 

Mass., is William J. Sanders, president 
of Fitchburg, Mass., State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Frank L. Yost will be the new Orange, 
N. J., superintendent. He was a high- 

school principal in that city. 

3 

_ COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

| The new president at Virginia State 

' College, Petersburg, is Robert P. Daniel, 

president of Shaw University in Raleigh, 

N. C. He succeeds the late Luther H. 

Foster. 

' Named president at Pennsylvania State 

| College, State College, was Milton S. 

| Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. He will succeed the 

late Ralph D. Hetzel. 

' The chancellor of Cornell University 

at Ithaca, N. Y., Edmund E. Day, re- 
cently announced his retirement. 

_ Gordon Gray, Secretary of the Army, 
has been selected as the next president 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Named associate professor of edu- 
cation at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich., was Peter Donchian. 

Wallace W. Taylor, professor of edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y., State Teachers 
College, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Bergen, Nor- 
way. He will lecture on methodology 
and American history under a Fulbright 
Program grant. 


AD NT, 


OTHER CHANGES: 

The successor to Alonzo G. Grace as 
director of the educational and cultural 
relations division, HICOG, is James 


Read, secretary of the foreign service 
section of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Succeeding Roger N. Baldwin as direc- 
tor of the American Civil Liberties 
Union is P. M. Murphy, professor of eco- 
nomics at Swarthmore, Pa., College. 

Appointed specialist for junior col- 
leges and lower divisions in the divi- 
sion of higher education, U. S$. Office of 
Education, was William R. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

The new president of Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional fraternity for men 
in education, is George C. Kyte, profes- 
sor of education, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Named executive vice-president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, New York, was 
James A. Perkins, vice-president of 
Swarthmore, Pa., College. 

The new executive director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association is Joseph 
Prendergast. He succeeds the late How- 
ard Braucher. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Tyler Dennett, former president of 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Mary E. Pennell Beard, former director 
of the department of supervisors and in- 
struction, NEA. and a_ well-known 
teacher, author, and lecturer on educa- 
tion, in Newtown, Conn. 


Teacher Education 


THE National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, will hold a con- 
ference at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, June 28 to July 1 on 
goals, policies, criterions, and stand- 
ards in teacher education. 

Finis Engleman, Commissioner of 
Education for the Connecticut De- 
partment of Education, is chairman 
of the Commission. In calling the 
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conference, the Commission pointed 
out that the number and variety of 
teacher-training institutions in the 
United States made it necessary that 
the Commission take responsibility 
for “development of higher stand- 
ards and better programs in the in- 
stitutions assuming this most serious 
obligation.” 


American Citizenship 


EIGHT school systems in four states 
will test out a new project for im- 
proving the teaching of American 
citizenship in the public schools, ac- 
cording to Dr. William F. Russell, 
president of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and director of 
the project. There will be two years 
of tryout and planning for the plan. 
This is made possible by a grant of 
$400,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 

President Russell says that the 
immediate objective of the Citizen- 
ship Education Project is to pro- 
vide teachers with improved meth- 
ods and materials for developing 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills for 
responsible American citizenship. 
Teachers College will be the base of 
operations for the project and 
school systems in Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Manhasset, Long 
Island; Pearl River, N. Y.; South 
Orange-Maplewood, N. J.; Steelton, 
Pa.; Westport, Conn.; and Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., will cooperate. 


Freedom in New Hampshire 

THE University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, recently announced a de- 
claration of policy on ‘‘political 


activity and education” which per- 
mits the full use of campus facilities 
for political meetings and discus- 
sions. The Trustees of the Univer- 
sity issued a statement in connection 
with the new policy in which they 
said “the privilege to assembly and 
to free speech is as applicable to 
those connected with the University 
as to all other citizens. This Uni- 
versity believes that both freedom 
of speech and assembly ought to be 
encouraged as the fundamental pre- 
requisite of free inquiry and free 
discussion.” 

The new policy was recommend- 
ed by a joint trustee-faculty-student 
committee and it rescinds a policy 
established prior to the 1948 elec- 
tions. 


Words and Pictures 


PoETs among the high-school popu- 
lation should be reminded at this 
time that the closing date for the 
submission of manuscripts in the 
annual contest of the National High 
School Poetry Association is March 
25. Contest officials suggest the 
work be done under classroom su- 
pervision. The name, address, and 
school of the student-poet must be 
on each entry. Send entries to 
Dennis Hartmann, Secretary, Na- 
tional High School Poetry Associa- 
tion, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los An- 
geles 34, Calif. Winning entries 
will be included in the anthologies 
prepared by the Association. 
Lensmen in secondary schools 
have until April 14 to get their en- 
tries in for competition in the an- 
nual High School Photographic 
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Awards. This is a contest sponsored 
by the Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Prize money amounts 
to $3500. Pictures made without 
professional help by any boy or 
girl attending daily any of the high- 
school grades from 9 to 12 inclusive 
are eligible for the contest. Pictures 
will “be judged on their inherent in- 
terest and appeal and the story the 
pictures tell.” 

For official entry blanks write Na- 
tional High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 


For Leaders 


| Tue fifth Institute of Organization 
_ Leadership will be held July 24 to 
_ August 18 in Washington D. C. at 
_ the American University. Sponsored 
_ by the University and the NEA, the 
' Institute is open to officers of local 
_ and state associations, classroom- 


teacher groups, Future Teachers of 
America sponsors and presidents- 
elect of college FTA chapters, and 
others who wish to prepare for lead- 
ership in educational organizations. 
Membership is restricted to 100. 
Write Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Edi- 
tor, NEA Journal, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for information. 


Soroptimist Fellowship 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 
of the establishment of an inter- 
national fellowship by the American 
Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 
Any deserving woman, experienced 
in her field and living outside of 
North and South America, is eligible 
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for the award. The only field ex- 
cepted is medicine, as the Federa- 
tion now has a fellowship-holder in 
medicine. Study must be conducted 
within the Federation’s limits, that 
is, in North or South America. The 
Institute of International Education 
will administer the fellowship for 
the Soroptimists. 


AAUN Notes 


A COMMITTEE, headed by Mrs. 
Dana Converse Backus, has been 
named by the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations to 
handle the school and college activi- 
ties of that body. The AAUN is the 
only organization in this country 
devoted exclusively to building pub- 
lic opinion behind the UN. The 
new committee will sponsor an 
annual contest, set up model as- 
semblies, plan programs for high- 
school students, and engage in other 
activities calculated to make second- 
ary-school students more conscious 
of the UN. At the college level, 
there are 178 chapters of the 
Collegiate Council for the United 
Nations affiliated with the AAUN 
with which the committee will work. 
The contest for high schools, the 
national student contest on inter- 
national relations, sponsored an- 
nually by the AAUN, takes the 
form of an examination on the 
United Nations. First prize winner 
receives a trip to Europe or $500. 
The preliminary examination is 
March 31 in all participating 
schools. Write to AAUN, 45 East 
65th Street, New York City, for 
registration information. 
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Urgent 

THE EpucaTION Dicest will pay 
cash (50c each) for copies of the 
following three back issues: Octo- 
ber, 1936, March, 1949, and Octo- 
ber, 1949. Those who have any 
copies of these numbers should 
forward them to THE EDUCATION 
DiGcestT, 330 South State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Note: We will 
extend subscriptions for subscribers 
who do not wish to receive cash for 
their magazines. Thank you. 


Publication Notes 

The Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1947-48 is now available. In 
English, it sells for $12.50 and may 
be obtained from the International 
Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Competition in the annual Scho- 
lastic Magazines contests for junior- 
high and senior-high students in art 
and photography will close on 
March 15. Deadlines for regional 
competitions were earlier, as was the 
national closing date for writing en- 
tries. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 18-23, Biennial Conven- 
tion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 19-23, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 27-30, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 30-April 1, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, 
2. x 
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DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

April 17-20, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 18-22, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Dallas, Texas. 

May 22-24, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

May 22-24, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 

June 25-July 14, National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, NEA Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services and cooperating uni- 
versities, Bethel, Me. 

June 28-July 1, National Con- 
ference on Standards for Teacher 
Education Institutions, NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

July 2-7 Annual Meeting, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

July 2-7, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

July 17-23, Delegate Assembly, 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Ottawa, Canada. 

July 24-August 18, NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, 
Washington, D. C. 

August 20-26, School for Execu- 
tives, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

October 9-11, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 
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New Books in Education 


Education for a New Japan. Robert 
King Hall. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiv + 503. $6.00. 

Shushin: The Ethics of a Defeated 
Nation. Robert King Hall. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. Pp. xvi + 244. 
$3.75. 

Part of our heritage from Hiroshima 
and VJ Day was the anachronistic and 
authorititarian educational system of 
Japan. As in other occupied areas, the 
United States has taken on itself the task 
of revivifying the schools but also of 
making them civilized in the democratic 
sense. A measure of the job is given in 
these two books by a professor of com- 
parative education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who is a long- 
time student of Japan. 

That the project of democratizing and 
modernizing Japanese education is a 
sizeable one the author makes quite clear. 
The occupying forces, he writes in 
Education for a New Japan, found a 
system of schools that was weakened 
through war and defeat. This took the 
form of damage to the physical plant and 
to the tools of education, a loss of pres- 
tige brought on by the intimate tie-up 


_ of education and government, and a less- 


easily traceable lowering of state of mind 
among students and educators. 

We are engaged, he says, in what can 
be a permanent revolution of the Japan- 
ese system. And, to date, we have made 
some changes, but the potentials for a re- 
turn to the evil practices of the past are 
present and can be recalled if the oppor- 
tunity comes, What is needed, he writes, 
is nothing less than the institution of 
public control of education on a decen- 
tralized level. Further, he argues, we 
must convince the people of Japan that 
this democratic control is to their ad- 
vantage. We must also change the sys- 
tem of Japanese writing in the direction 
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of making it capable of use by the aver- 
age man for communicating and for 
being communicated with. 

Decentralization is necessary because 
the people of Japan have been used to 
having their decisions made for them 
in the areas of religion, education, and 
government by the national leaders. En- 
trenched bureaucrats continue even after 
military defeat to obstruct democratiza- 
tion, he says, and it is part of our task 
to remove their influence from the school 
structure of the nation. 

Romanization of the Japanese writing 
system and the adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet to take the place of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory ideographic one are 
of extreme importance in the reforma- 
tion of Japanese education, he believes. 
The old system takes too much time for 
learning and its use helps to perpetuate 
a stratified society. As it is difficult to 
come by a working knowledge of the 
written language as it is now consti- 
tuted, Dr. Hall maintains, the develop- 
ment of a democratic society there is 
inhibited because it is difficult to con- 
vey information to the masses. Five 
years, he believes, will be needed to af- 
fect a gradual changeover. 

That we are dealing with a people 
and with a system of ethics that are 
strange to the Westerner is made clear 
in Education for a New Japan. This is 
presented more strikingly in the second 
book Shushin: The Ethics of a Defeated 
Nation. In it he outlines the methods by 
which youth was indoctrinated and adults 
were kept under control by a national 
system of ethics which stressed unques- 
tioning devotion to the emperor and to 
the “national entity.” He points out 
how deeply ingrained this system was at 
the time of the coming of the Americans 
in 1945 and how it has survived in part. 
Shushin, coupled with efficient thought 
control by the ultranationalistic Japanese 
government, kept the people of the 
nation from seeing how really outclassed 
they were technologically and govern- 
mentally. 
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Since the occupation began the out- 
ward forms of Shushin have changed, he 
says. But on us rests the obligation of 
replacing force with reason and of su- 
perintending the building of a new sys- 
tem of ethics in which democratic values 
replace authoritarian and feudal ones. 

It seems that the educational task in 
Japan is a formidable one. 
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